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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the first year's work of a two-year 
prolect was to identify education and work proqram characteristiss 
that are indicators of the norma*? ve (work-centered) and 
person ali Stic (person -cer*ered) dimensions of eighteen experiential 
education programs and to determine ccmmon characteristics and 
whether programs can be classified based on resulting data. 
Procedures included interviews with proaram participants, 
coordinators, and on-site workplace personnel. Twelve majcr 
indicators of program type, indicatinq normative and perscnalistic 
dimensions, were isolated: (i^ proaram goals, (2) nature of career 
growth: (3) self-concept development: (U) role of program staff; (5) 
interpretation and internalization; (6J focus of learning activities 
in work settings: (7) diversity of work settina experiences; (8) 
duration of program experience?:: (9) relationship cf learners to 
ongoing work and workers: CO) me*hoa of supervision employed by 
resource person; (11) pay: and (12) academic credit. By calculating 
the proportional relationships of those dimensions, five program 
types were identified for the ^vpology; normative; person alistic; and 
transactional: adaptive, reciprocal, ard transitional, 
(Pecommendations for the seco'^d vear of the study and for further 
research are also aiven.) (H?K> 
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/ FOREWORD 



Many.' Oducational programs have boen developed to assist •• 
youth a.r» their transitions from school to work.' Thc-so out-of- 
r,ohO(>l academic and vocational Icsa.ming enterprises enable 
Ica^nors to acquire knowledge skills, and attitudes for thoir 
participation in a variety of life roles. One learning site 
i'v ?u i'^ ^^""^^ experiential learners is the workplace. It is 
t ere that the special interactions of the workplace norms with 
the needs and dispositions of learners have the potential for 
creating a wide variety of experiential programs. 

This document reports the results of an exploratory study 
designea to create a typology of programs based on the normative 
and personalistic dimensions of experiential education. This 
prelj^mmary typology is unique in that it represents a break- 
through in providing researchers a classification system 
theoretically based and empirically tested, it also provides 
further understanding of the dynamics of the work -centered and 
person-centered dimensions of programs and their effects on 
learner outcomes. 

Jacob W. Getzels, Professor of Education and Behavioral 
Sciences, University of Chicago, served as consulting scholar 
tor the study. His guidance and support in assisting the staff 
in interpreting his theoretical constructs and applying them to 
tne study are greatly appreciated. Appreciation is also expressed 
to the National Institute-of Educatior for sponsoring ^he s?uly 
and to Ronald B. Bucknam of Home Community, and Work Group of the 
Teaching and Learning Division of NIE, who served as Proiect 
Officer, we are grateful to the following individuals who pro- 
vided insightful critiques of this study: Henrietta Schwartz, ' 
Dean of the College of Education, .Roosevelt University; Joseph 
Grannis, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Catherine Fitch, Senior Program Associate, The 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education. Flnallv 
wo wish to thank all the individuals associated with the proctrams 
who provided the staff interyiewers time and materials ^""^^^^"^^ 

Recognition is due Richard Miguel for his overall direction 
or the study and for the preparation of this report; Louise Wasson 
tor assisting in the interview phase; Katharine Twarog for her 
work on the literature review; Lester Jipp for preparing data and 
matorials for the analysis phase; Jeanctte McConaughy for editina 
the report; and Ja-ckie Masters for coordinating technical produc- 
tLon or the report. ^^-'^^^ 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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PREFACE ' / 



This document is an intorin report of the first year 'of a 
two-year study to develop a typology of exporientxal education 
programs bas^sd on the relationship ot learner needs and disposi- 
tions to the norms and expectations of workplaces. The purpose 
of the first year's work was to ideni-ify program characteristics 
that are indica^-.ors of the normative (work-centered) and persona- 
listic (perbon-centered) dimensions of eighteen experiential 
education programs; to determine how that information can be 
classified to reveal the normative and personalistic dimensions 
that cut across a.U eighteen programs, and to ascertain^whether 
or not the programs .ran be classified using the resulting data. 
The data collfcction strategy for the first year's work was 
interviewing program participants, coordinators, and workplace 
personnel on site. Thi^ qualitative phase will be followed by a 
quantitative phass in the second year. 

The first year's work found twelve major areas of program 
characteristics that are indicators of normative anO personalistic 
dimensions. By calculating the proportional relationships of 
those dimensions, five program types were identified for Lhe 
preliminary -typology. 

By contributing a better understanding of the learned social 
behavior resulting from different emphases on work-centered and 
person-centered experiential education, the prel.iminarv typology 
enables persons associated with experiential education--f rom 
leai lers to policy makers— to make informed decisionj; regarding " 
the expenditures of time, money, and human resources. ' Because of 
the fundamental nature of that knowledge, it can lead to a 
theoretically-based and empirically-tested typology of programs. 

Such a typology is needed so that information can be gathered 
systematically and resc^arch findings can be made applicable to 
more than individual programs. Studies in experiential education " 
v7uided by swe'IT'a framework can resulc in collecting not only 
pertinent and nrecise information, but also information that can 
be interrelated in a theoretically consistent manner. 



• S p(5cial Note to Reader " 

Thia report was derived from A Typology of Pros?ram s Based 
9J}..l9l]^r,Sin^^^< ^ and Person-Centered Dimensions of Experientia l 
• Muga tion; Technic al In formation and Appe ndices "which contains 
^ among other things the raw data. In the interest of conserving 
resources, only a few of these documents were printed. For those 
who are interested, the technical information and appendices 
document is available at the National Center. 
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CHAPTER I 



OVERVIEW OF RESEARCH PROGRAM 

As a context for and background to the typology of experiential 
education programs study, this chapter provides an overview of the 
entire Learnmg-in-W.ork Research Program. This overview begins 
with an operatic.ial definition of experiential, education and its 
special reference to planned academic and vocational learning 
experiences m workplaces. This is followed by an explication of 
the need for general knowledge about experiential programs, the 
overall research framework for the Learning-in-Work .Research Pro- ' 
gram, and the current research agenda of which the typology study 
IS a part. • • . 

Experiential Education Defined 

Increasingly over the years, the education sector and society 
at large have been attempting to expand the "formal" educational 
environment beyond schooling to include other aspects of the com- 
munity,- especially work settings. Much of this effort has recently 
come to be known as experiential education— a term used to differ- 
entiate it from the learning that takes place in schools. Programs 
that can be referred to as experiential educr.tion are as follows: 
experience-based career education, cooperative education, CETA/ 
YETP, action learning, apprenticeship, clinical experiences, 
supervised external study, field experience, educational practice, 
work experience education, work-study, external degree programs, 
internship, and others. 

But the term . ./.v ,- a' /.•>:.' ".^ ' .,/•...■''. .v; is not self-denoting. 
Since all education is acquired through experience in one form 
or another, it is when experiential education is applied to a 
particular area of educational pursuit that the term assumes 
special meaning. The particular kind of experiential education 
of concern here is planned educational experience in workplaces- 
including both academic and vocational programs. When individuals 
enter work environments for the purposes of -developing knowledge 
and skills, for enhancing career development through observing and 
performing work experiences, or for improving decision-making 
skills through studying the social context of work, they are 
learning experiential ly . Hence, for this research effort 
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expepienaea daatjned to enable leavyiey^d to 
■ ao-jiiix'c attitudtie- y skills, and knowledgi^ by 
obeevi^ing^, Btudying, and per^^'omiing wo\^k and 
, other life role a in the aatual eni'ivonmeyita 

wher^'e t'hoBe ralea normally oaauY>.'^ 

The Need for General Knowledge 

The various programmatic forms of experiential education 
involve representatives from business, labor, education, and 
community organizations. All are enthusiastic about experiential 
education, but many agree that the time has come for systematic 
investigation. At this time the experiential education field is 
surfeited with opinion-type information. However, common or 
fundamental knowledge about experiential education is only just 
beginning to be shared across program types daspite the need for 
and interest in such information. 

Generally, persons in the field would like to know more about 
the effects of experiential educatio; . how it can be planned and 
better implemented to improve the impact of the programs, and what 
content and processes of experiential learning can be employed to 
arhieye program objectives for particular target populations. 
Additionally, they need to know more about how experiential strat- 
egies can be directed toward facilitating growth and learning in 
areas such as personal, social,. and career development. Because- 
experiential education operates in the expanded .educational envir- 
onment outside the schools, more needs to be. known about what can 
be learned in work settings and how various institutions can 
effectively- participate to achieve program purposes and how they 
can collaborate to attain complementary goals; More also needs 
to be known abgut the new roles and relationships created as a 
result of experiential education and the dycnawics of learnirg 
within the school and workplace arraxigements .' Other areas that 
need to be investigated are the factors within the entire area of 
experiential education that contribute to or hinder the success 
of the programs. While there is considerable testimony that 
programs are successful more needs to be known about what ele- 
ments of experiential education lead to quality programs. 

The areas in which there seems to be considerable interest, 
but not systematic knowledge are three-fold: 

1. Richard J. Miguel, ed. , Experiential Education Policy 
C'-^l.^i^i-Anes (Columbus, Ohio: The National Center for Research 
i.n Vocational Education, 1979) , p. 1. 
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W . thii/.indX^/a<auaiL Idarne^ ami how to- doncapfcuallze arid imple- • 
ment expefientieU learning to maximize benefits for thorn; (2) tho 
institutions, both formal and nonformal, that constitute, create, 
or aftQct the. learning environments; and (3) the relationships 
existing betwoon those individuals ,and the various institutions 
which offset quality Gxporiontial oducafcion. 



Tho Overall Research Framework 

The Learning-in-Work Research Program designed a systems 
analysis model for the investigation of experiential education. 
The bases of this framework were two-fold: (1) the inquiry models 
designed by Getzels and. associates , 2 and (2) Schwartz's work and 
consultation.^ The general research framework depicted in 
Figure L is described briefly in the following section. 



Systems Elements 



As viewed from this framework, experiential education 
is a system operating within, arawing from, affecting and 
being shaped by other aspects of the environment. While a system 
can be conceptualized in various ways, we want to know more about 
five elements of the system of experiential education: content, 
process, function, structure, and pattern. To understand experi- 
ential education we must know the 'nature and interaction of each 
of these elements as well as their relationships to and inter- 
actions with other aspects of the environment in which experiential 
education functions. For the duration of this research program 



2. Jacob W. Gotzels, James M. Lipham, and Roald F. Campbell, 
^■^■^^'^tional Admini stration' as a Social Process (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1968). Dr. Gotzels, R. Wendell Harrison Distinguished 
Professor of Education and Behavioral Sciences, The University of 
Chicago, is the principal consulting scholar for the typology -study 

3. Henrietta Schwartz, "Continuity and Change in Temporary 
Systems," m Student Initiated Activi ties: A Strategy in Youth 
Adv ocacy , od . John Goodman (Burlington: University of Vermont. 
1979) , pp. 55-76. 
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FIGURE r. FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY OF LEARNING IN WORK 



1 


■^UNITS OF ANALYSIS 
STEM ELEMENTS ^"v^ 


YOUTH 
(individuals) 


WORK SETTINGS 
(Institutions) 


SCHOOL/WORK SETTING 
RELATIONSHIPS 

(Relationships) 


— Gontent — 


What is to be learned 
experien'tially that will 
contribute to youths' 
personal, social, and 
career developnrient? 


What are youths' needs, 
levels of readiness and 
capacities for learning . 
the content? 


What can be learned in 
work settings? 


What is the relationship 
between what is taught in 
schools and what is learned 
in work settings? 


\ 

O 

2 
a. 


How can the content be 
learned? 


How can experiential edu* 
cation accommodate 
different learning styles? 


How is the content learned 
in work settings? 


How are learnings gained 
from school and work 
settings integrated? 

* 


Structure Function 


What purposes can experi- 
ential education serve? 


What are youths' personal 
expectations for experi^ 
ential education? 


What are the expectations 
of the work settings for 
experiential learners? 


What do school and work- 
setting learning experiences 
contribute to one another? 


What plans, conditions, 
and arrangements are 
required for experiential 
education? 


What structural variations 
are required in experiential 
education to meet differ- 
ing student characteristics? 


What conditions and 
arrangements in work 
settings are required to 
facilitate experiential 
education? 


What conditions and ar- 
rangements are required to 
ensure the complementar- 
ity of school and work- 
setting experiences? 


Pattern 


What are the long-term 
consequences of experi- 
ential education? 


What are the personal, 
and career development 
patterns resulting from 
youths' participation in 
experiential education? 


What are the patterns of 
institutionalization 
of experiential education 
in various work settings? 


What sequences of school 
experiences and work- 
setting experiences are 
likely to promote optional 
personal, social, and career 
development for youth? 
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these eloments can be used in the study of experiential oducati 
tor two general purposes: (1) to identify the most efficient 
means to attain specific program goals for specific populations 
and {^) to Identify the combination of inputs that produce the 
most beneficial experiential learning outcomes. The use of the 
t^irms and the. corresponding basic research questions are as 
toilows: 



Terms 

fr?I\.^'-E!l^:' the 'substance of the 
system as revealed in the 
learning achieved by members 
of the "system 

Process ; the operation of 
the system 

Funct ion .; the purposes and 
effects of the system and 
their relationship to the 
structure 

^trticture; the organizational 
elements "of the system 



Pattern ; two or more elements 
which form a consistent rela- 
tionship or behavior 



% 

Research Questions 

What is to be learned experi- 
entially that will contribute 
to youths' personal, social, 
and career development? 

How can the content be learned? 



What purposes can experiential 
education serve and with what 
effects? 



What plans, conditions, and 
arrangements are required for 
experiential education? 

What are the long-term conse- 
quences of experiential 
education? 



Pil L^s. _i?_^;_Aj^l_v s i_s 

The basic units of analysis are three-fold: (1) individuals, 
(2) institutions, and (3) relationships between ins'titutions . -For 
all studies within this research program the units of analysis at 
this time are as follows: youth, work settings, and school/work- 
settmg relationships. A discussion of each follows. 

'^'ho focus here is on experiential 
learners and their relationship to the five 
^ system elements. Youth here refers to secondary 
school students, postsecondary school (especially 
community college) students, and out-of-school 
youth who. are interested in or may benefit from 
experiential education. Further differentiation 
ot tJioso subpopulations include categories such 



as* handicapped, disadvantaged, and minorities 
daportding upon the relevance to a specific study. 

Work settings. The focus here is on 
the- v;ork settings which provide environments ' 
for -experiential learhing and their relation- . 
ship to the five system elemeits. "Work settings" 
here refers to any place in wl.ich work is 
performed. The learners' experiences in these 
settings may be in a paid, nonpaid, or volunteer 
status. This status vis-a-viQ the status of 
regular workers in the setting often determines 
or is determined by the nature of the learners' 
participation. 

School/work-setting relationships . The focus 
here is on schools and their relationship to 
work settings in terms of the five system 
elements. The transition from school to work, 
as assisted by experiential education programs, 
often requires an accumulation of learnings 
from both settings. But there is no magic 
formula. What to learn, how much, in what 
setting, at what times, for which learners 
are not well known. 



The Current Research Agenda 

Using the framework mentioned above, the Learning-in-Work • 
Research Program, under the sponsorship of the National Institute 
of Education, developed a research agenda for the first eighteen 
months (July 1, 1978 to November 30, 1979) , consisting of six 
small-scaled exploratory studies. The remainder of this document 
concerns only the reporting of the study to develop the typology. 4 



4. Reports of the five other studies are: Louise E. Wasson 
al., Collaboration in Experiential Education; A Profile of 
Participant Expectations; Lester F. Jipp et al . , Priority Concern s 
^onge^n s of Five Groups Involved in Experiential Education Pro grams 
Deborah Dye Coleman et al., Youth Transition to Adult Roles; -'A" — 
Preliminary Invest igation; Katherine J. Twarog et al. , Educati on 
and Work Programs ; Transitional Educative Cultures ; and Michael R. 
Crowe et al . , Retentio n of Conc epts Resulting from Learning by 
E xperience; Preliminary Investigation of the Retention of Select ed 
Reading and Mathe matical Concept s Resulting from Studenti" Enrolled 
L1_j^.T£.a_4^tJ- Q"^J- Learning Environment and in a Learni ng-i n-Work 
F.nvir onment . ~ ] 
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CHAPTER II 

INTRODUCTION TO. THI-: TYPOLOG/ STUDY 

The Learnincj-in-VJork Reseai.'ch Program is conducting a two- 
yoar exploratory study to develop a typology of workplace-based 
experiential education programs. The basis of this typology 
the relationship of learner needs and dispositions to the .^orrns 
and expectations of workplaces (i.e., the experiential'-i'earning.: 
environment.) . This typology will not only provide-" researchers 
a theoretically based and empirically reliable classification tool 
but also will give practitioners a clearer perspective of the 
effects of the personalistic (person-centered) and normative . 
(work-centered) dimensions of experiential programs. 

The following is a report of the first year's work. In this 
chapter, the reader will find the theoretical background for the 
study, the statement of the problem, the anticipated contribution, 
and the objectives of the study. 



T heoretical Background 

Experiential education programs,, can 'be classified in many 
ways by content, process, function, structure, or pattern. There- 
fore, though several typologies may exist, no single typology can . 
capture all the characteristics of the programs. In developing 
a typology, one must choose a theoretical formulation that is 
relevant and reasonably well researched. Because experiential 
education concerns the educational productivity that results from 
interactions of learners with workplaces, the work on this typology 
will be based on the interactive function of individuals with 
institutions described in Getzels' sociological role theory.^ 

Getzels' conception of behavior resulting from participation 
in a social system is divided into two dimensions: normative and 
personalistic. The normative or romothetic dimension refers to 
work organizations, their roles, and their expectations. The 
personalistic -or idiographic dimension refers to experiential 
learners, their personalities, and their needs and dispositions. 
Figure 2 illustrates Getzels' conceptualization. 



I. Get/els, Soci al Process (1968),. pp. 79-107 
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Normative (Noinoihetic) Dimension 



Social 
System 



Institution- 



>Role 



\ 



-Expectation^ 



Individual 



•PenionaUty« 



^Social 
Behavior 

• Need-Disposition 



Personal (Idiographic) Dimension 
Source: Getzels, Social Process (I968), p. 80. 

FIGURE 2: The Normative and Personalistic 
Dimensions of Social Behavior 
Applied to this study, the key terms are as follows: 

social system = experiential education program2 



institutions 
individual 
social behavior 



= work organizations 
= experiential learners 
~ learner outcomes 

The classification principle to be used in developing the 
typology is the extent^to which the program produces normative 
or personalistic behavior. This determination is based on the 
following: B = f(RXP), where observed behavior is the function 
of the interactions of institutional role defined by expectations, 
and personality of the. learners defined by their needs and 
dispositions. The prospective classification framework is Figure 3 



Progrcun | 
Type I , 


Prograjm 
Type II 


1 Program | Program 
|Type III' 1 Type 1^ 


Normative 




1 .. ^ ^-''^ . 

1 ^ . ■ 


^ 1 


^ 1 " 


1 ^Personalistic 

1 - 1 



FIGURE 3: Prospective Framework for the Typology 



2. N.B.: The phenomenon under investigation is the rela- 
tionship of the learner needs ^)iii-a^vic, .the norms and expecta- 
tions of workplaces. The school is not overlooked as it may at 
first seem. Quite the contrary. The school is represented by the 
program which it sponsors. The way in which the school affects 
the relationship between learners and workplaces is the basis for 
classifying the program. 
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It is theoretically possible for a program to develop only 
normative behavior in ;the lQarnc?r. In this case, the behavior 
resulting from program participation would plosely parallel the 
expectations of the woirk roles of the work organizations. Con- 
versely, to develop oiUy personalis tic behavior would allow the 
needs and diBpositions; of the. learners complete freedom of expres- 
sion. However, neither situation is likely to occur, since we 
would expect interplay betv\?eon. normative and personalistic 
dimensions. > . ' ' 

Figure 3 illustrates the proportion of interplay between 
normative and personalistic variables represented by a line 
cutting through' the two. At the left (Program Type I), the 
proportion of behavior shaped by institutional role expectations 
is relatively large, whereas the proportion of behavior shaped by 
the learner is relatively small. At the right (Program IV) , the • 
proportions are reversed". In these terms, an on-the-job training 
program for a particular occupation in a particular organization 
would tend toward the left, whereas a program of career-explora- 
tion experiences in a variety of work settings would be to the 
right. Program-Types II and ^ I II (or any number appearing between 
the extremes) reflect normative and personalistic behaviors 
respectively but al^o include significant proportions of the other 
behavior. 



The Problem 

The problem which this study addresses is the development of 
a. comprehensive classification system theoretically based and 
empirically tested which can guide systematic research on questions 
fundamental to workplace-based experiential education programs. 

To date no such typology has been developed. In the main 
the existing classifications- of experiential programs have been 
descriptive of obvious structural features. They have not been 
theoretically based and empirically tested, nor have they been 
used to guide systematic research across programs. Instead the 
majority of research has been directed; toward individual programs. 

In addition to the fact that these experiential programs 
demonstrate sufficient similarities to justify labeling them 
"oxper Lential education," they also exhibit salient characteristics 
that distinguish one from the other. To classify them meaningfully, 
then, is to reveal a logical array of unique relationships of key 
dimensions common to all programs to be classified, maintaining 
theoretical consistency and conceptual clarity. 



Affitici nat;6d Contr ibu t i on 



A typology of programs is needed if information is to be, 
gathered systematically and research findings applied to more than 
individual programs. Studies in experiential education guided by 
such a framework can result in the collection of information 
which is not only pertinent and precise but which can be related 
in a theoretically consistent manner..' 

Experiential education typology construction is more than 
a provocative and creative activity. It is an arduous task, 
requiring a thorough grasp of the sociological, psychological, 
cultural, economic, and humanistic dimensions of human development. 
No one study can accomplish the task; however, this study can make 
a contribution by providing part of the knowledge that is required. 

Although persons involved with a given experiential program 
understand it well, having a reasonable knowledge of its purpose 
and function, we know little about all programs as a group. 
Researchers are , hampered in sharing findings because of their 
inability to demonstrate clearly how an isolated finding on one 
program relates to other programs. Program planners and imple- 
mentors, grasping only superficially what is happening in other 
programs, tend to misapply practices. Legislators and other policy 
persons are stymied when they are challenged^ to choose among 
programs for the distribution of funds. ^ 

This study examines one fundamental aspect of experiential 
education: the relationship of experiential learners with their 
varying needs and dispositions to one of society's most basic 
functions—work, as represented by the institutions, roles, and 
exE^ectations associated with it. Gaining an understanding of that 
working relationship will aid all decision makers associated with, 
experiential education — from students to policy makers. Because 
of its fundamental nature, this knowledge has the potential for 
becoming the cornerstone, but not the entity itself, of a theoreti- 
cally based and empirically tested typology. 



The Objectives 

The first year of this two-year study will collect qualitative 
data to answer the following research question: 

• xt'>')>'.>r ' / ' <• li. > ft 'or. ; I'j^vanr^ hr. ,^ L.x.u) i rri 
I J o r d : nn to th'-: ia t iunuh ip ex I,) t in-j bntucK-yi 
uyi-v'^vlaoc yol''. nxpdj iatiijnn and IfUTnncv needc 

I 

To answer that question, key methodological objectives must 
bo me t : 
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CHAPTER III 
LITERATURE REVIEW 



Although there have been research efforts and much writing 
related to experiential education, there has ^een little if any 
study of the relationship of normative and personalistic dimen- 
stions, the particular dynamics of the interaction of these two 
dimensions, and the possible mediating effects of experiential 
programs which bring individuals into contact with the expecta- 
tions of the workplace. Consequently, conceptualizations of 
typologies have resulted without "such information. 

This study, however, does not pretend to be totally in 
t^?ri>a incybjnita. Indeed, "normative" and "personalistic" are 
such sweeping terms that some may argue for inclusion of all 
literature on experiential education and its participants. In 
spite of this fact, the only three" areas discussed will be those 
which contribute to the general progression of the study: 
■ (1) the normative features of workplaces and their implication 
for educating individuals, (2) experiential education with a 
brief overview of developments and research, and (3) existing 
typologies of experiential education programs. 

The Normative Features of Workplaces ; 
Implications for Educating Individuals * 

Bennett and Tumin have defined six functional prerequisites 
of societal survival and continuity: (1) to maintain the 
biologic functioning of the group members, (2) to reproduce new 
members for the group, (3) to socialize new members into function-'' 
ing adults, (4) to produce and distribu-e goods and services 
•necessary to life, (5) to maintain order within the group and 
between itself and outsiders, and (6) to define the "meaning of 
life" and maintain the motivation to survive and engage in the 
activities necessary for survival."^ This study of normative 
and personalistic dimensions of experiential programs focuses 
primarily on the third prerequisite as it relates to the other 
five. 



l.iJohn W. Bennett and Melvin M. Tumin, Social Life: Structure 
and Function (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949) , pp. 45-62 . 

* For further discussion, see Twarog , Transitional Cultures , 
Aopondix A. 
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Most experiential programs use the physical and social envi- 
ronments of workplaces as laboratories for learning. The choices 
of how they utilize both environments, however, are dependent 
upon the desired learning outcomes of the programs for individuals, 
the normative structure of workplaces and its application to the 
learners, and* the balance struck between learner needs and 
.workplace norms. . 

Workplaces are systems of individuals with social roles and 
norms organized according to the production, distribution, and 
consumption of goods and services. Persons develop technologies 
to use segments of the physical environment within their cultural 
frame, of values to achieve those ends; they use their technology 
to perform work, that is, "disciplined and persistent activity 
devoted to achieving a goal, with the actiial activity only instru- 
mental to the final goal of the activity. "2 ■ 

An adequate analysis of the normative and personalistic 
dimensions of experiential programs is dependent on delineating 
the _ structural and cultural aspects of the institutions of 
society — both educational and economic — with which these programs 
must interact. The system of roles pertinent to the delivery and 
consumption of goods and services in American society will first 
be described. Secondly, the norms and values in "the culture of 
work" that have facilitated the maintenance of this system of 
roles will be delineated. 



System of Work Roles 



There have always been a number of occupational roles in 
Ainerican society. Theodorson has defined occupation as "a set of 
activities centered on an economic role and usually associated 
with earning a living . . . ." He has noted that "as a speciali- 
zation of an individual.'s function in society, occupation is . an 
important factor defining a person's prestige, class, position, 
and style of life. "3 

Social scientists have commonly distinguished occupational 
areas. Primary occupations are concerned with the production of 
raw materials , such as in agriculture, fishing, or hunting. 
Secondary occupations are concerned with the production of person- 
made goods or the processing of raw materials. Finally, tertiary 



2. George A. Theodorson and Achilles A. Theodorson, M odern 
Dictionary of Sociology (New York: Thomas Y. Crowe 11 Co. 
1.970)., p. 466 . 



3. Theodorson, Pi ctionary , p. 280 



occupations are concerned with the provision of services, includ- 
ing those in government, management, health, religion, transporta- 
tion, communication, and personal needs. 

In the United States there have been major shifts in employ- 
ment population within these three types of ro-les during the past 
seventy years. These changes indicate the generally recognized 
economic transition from an industrialized to a post-industrialized 
society. Figure 4 indicates these sweeping chanqes in population . 
distribution in. types of occupations. The dramatic shift from 
1900 to 1974 has been from primary occupations to tertiary occupa- 
tions, where tv/o put of three oersons in the labor force are now 
employed. 

„. . 

'In'.'. spite of the shift from primary to tertiary types of 
employment, there have not been radical changes in the socio- 
:,economi.c levels. Typically, employment periods of economic 
recession is characterized generally by horizontal or downward 
mobility.^ 

Because societies are always in a state of flux or change 
and .becau'-je the United States has an extensive repertoire of 
technological, -know-hov;, conditions may change. However, the pres- 
ent employment condition with its peculiar supply and demand ratio 
and the matching system existent in the employment picture are 
realities not be ignored by experiential programs if learning 
experiences are to have any career relevance at all. 

What all this means is that if all workplaces are possible 
experiential learning environments^ most would be in what is 
referred to as **workinq-class" occupations where considerable 
competition exiBts for those desirinq to scale the occupational 
hierarchy. This raises specific questions: "Is it worth the time 
and money to expose learners to jobs they will probably get on 
their own and to learnings they can easily acquire? It -is reason- 
able to foster a'^demand for experiential learning in occupational 
areas whoro there is littlo cjiance of employment? Is experiential 
loarnina the r.osf efficient method whereby youth acquire employa- 
bility 55r;iili- and -it. t i hudos? 

Nor mat i^v» t i o n a I C h a r a c t o r i s h hcs 

As v\ .Pluralistic society, the United States has developed 
t remendt)'is Vviriation in the types, circumstances/ and geographic 
Icxrations i.nscu: i a tori with work activities. In accordance with 



4. Hohin '1. Wiiiiams Jr., "Values in American Society," 

In ^i'^^ i^^'if' J^il^i''^^^ A Soci ological rnterpretation , 3d rev. ed. 

( New " Yo r"-:': * A 1 f r od ^ A . K nop* f , 107 0), VD. 1 0 6 1 0 . 
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FIGURE 4: 



Historical Changes in population Distribution in 
Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Occupations 

Percentage 
of the Labor Force 



Primary • 
Occupations 

Secondary 
Occupations 



Tertiary 
Occupations 



Farmers and Farm Managers 
Farm Laborers and Foremen 

Craftsmen, Foremen, and 

Kindred Workers- 
Operators and Kindred 

Workers 
Laborers, except Farm and 

Mine 

Professional,' Technical, 
and Kindred Workers 

Managers, Officials, Pro- 
prietors, except Farm 

Clerical and Kindred 
Workers 

Sales Workers 

Private Household Workers 

Other, Service Workers 

Not Reported 
Total 



1900 


1930 


1960 


1970 


19 .9 


12.4 


3.9 


1.7 


17. 7 


8.8 


2.3 


1.2 


10.5 


12.8 


13.8 


12.9 


12.8 


15.8 


17.5 


16.3 


12.5 


11. o' 


5.1 


4.2 


4.3 


6.8 


10.8 


14.0' 


5.8 


7.4 


8.7 


7.9 


3.0 


8.9 


14..1 


16.9 


4.5 


6.3 


7.2 


6.8 


5.4 


4.1 


2.7 


1.4 


3.6 


5.7 


8.9 


10.4 


mm 




5.0 


6.3 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Source: U.S. Census, Historical Statistics of the United 
States, Colonial Times to 1970 ^ (Washington, D.C.: OTsT 
Government Printing Office, 1977) p. 134. 
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this diversity certain dlscernibXe values cluster about the norina- 
tive occupational characteristics found throughout society. The 
foilov;incj descriptions briefly describi? several of these value 
clusters: 

^* dist inctions between work and non -^work. 

opportunities" for" youth to experience firsthand the 
v/ork of the community are diminishing. Consequently 
, interpretations of '"work and its rewards are culturally 
different from thoise of youth who lived in the simpler, 
agrarian society of yesteryear when experiential 
learning opportunities were plentiful. 

^ • Formal structur ing of time in the work environment . 
Our cultural concept of a workday is more heeded in 
the abstract than in the day-to-day working environ- 
ments of other cultures. Though many occupational 
tasks do not fit into a typical workday or week sched- 
ule, the normative structures of many workplaces 
suggest such a concept. Consequently, before youths 
take their first jobs, they are socialized to such 
work norms . 

3 . The expec tation of monolingual business transactions 
While there have always been subcultural groups who do 
not use standard English as their principal language 
of .communication, the members of such groups who desire 
upward mobility most often have to participate in 
occupational tasks requiring fluent command of English. 

^' Roi^ special ization . A high degree of speciali- 
zation of work tasks is necessary for the functioning 
of the total institution. Job descriptions are often 
rigid, and job requirements often include socio- 
economic and educational components. However, these 
requirements of role specialization are often not 
obvious in the day-to-day experiences of experiential 
learners, who must rely on others to provide the 
information. 

5 . Anti cipatory socialization of c h ildre n . 1 1 i s 
often stated (though only partially true) that many 
children are not familiar with the work world of 
their parents. However, the picture of work conveyed 
by parents in the home environment, the work brought 
home, the work-related problems, the socio-economic 
effects of jobs on family activities — all are a part 
of the extended work world that form attitudes and 
expectations in impressionable minds. 
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^* occupational symbolism of work; garmen ts . As 
youths make the. transition from school to work envir- 
onments, they -quickly try to emulate the dress of 
the workers they associate with. Though, in many 
instances, there may be no explicit dress code or 
specific dress dictated by the work itself, subtle 
distinctions regarding dress become a part of the 
occupational awareness of learners. 

7. Work-role controls and sanctions . Failure to 
comply with work expectations can result in termina- 
tion. This threat becomes a very powerful "teaching" 
tool, especially for the paid experiential learner. 
Also, related to this area are matters of punctuality, 
honesty, and "putting in day's work for a day's pay." 
These expectations are sometimes referred to as work 
ethics — something which many employers expect from 
learners. 

• \ 
\ 

Implications for Experiential Learners 

Whatever the purpose of the experiential learners, their very 
presence in workplaces results in exposure to many of the norms 
and expectations of those workplaces. in some programs the norms 
become part of the curriculum, .and the program itsel,f takes on a 
normative identity. Sometimes a program will claim not to be 
training youths for a specific job but for general work require- 
ments. These requirements usually reflect the program's impression 
of what it takes to become employable. Another program may main- 
tain that it is unimportant that youth be socialized to the work 
norms. Yet, who is to know the power of the "educative force" of 
the work environment itself regarding confirmation or denial of 
work values associated with the work norms? 

Experiential Education: A Brief Overview of 
Developments and Research 

5 

Conrad and Hedin have prepared an excellent review of the 
literature which concisely presents a case for experiential educa- 
tion, summarizing viewpoints of various advocates, examining 
relevant and related research attempts, and summarizing the state 
of recent research. Their conclusions imply that, although 



5. For a more complete discussion of many of the following 
points, see Dan Conrad and Diane Hedin, "Experiential Education': 
A Summary of Its Theoretical Foundations and a Critical Review of 
Rocont RGsearch," mimeographed (St. Paul: Center for Youth 
'Jovo Lopmont , University of Minnesota, 1979), 79 pages. 
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, promi^incj, rfiStiareh flnaings are neither precise nor extensive' 
enough to be convincing, and that they are inadequate to provide 
guidance to practitioners. Despite this state of affairs, some 
progress is beincj made. Considerably more, is now known about the 
need for experiential education; many influ'entiaJL individuals and ' 
groups are now - advocating it. Qualitative Evidence of the program 
benefits continues to grow, and research progress, although slow, 
is continuing to improve as indicated in the summaries which follow. 



The Need and the Advoc ates 

Adolescents find themselves in transition between the roles 
of minors and students and the roles of adults, especially work 
roles, without the benefit of our full grasp of their needs and 
concerns as they undergo these transitions .o Further they find 
themselves in an unusual plight in which their work effort is 
regarded as an intrusion into an already crowded work world. 7 

s 

It has become conventional wisdom to decry the shortcomings 
of., schools while extolling the virtues of exp"6p-i©fitial learning-- 
especially in workplaces. There is mounting advocacy for all 
forms of experiential education as an effective deterrent to the 
isolation that youth experience in schools and as a vehicle for 
better transition to adult roles. ^' 
♦ ■ . 



6. Erik H. Erikson, Identi ty, Youth and Crisis (New York 
Norton, 1.968); J. J. Mitchell, The Adol e scent Predicament (New 
York: flolt, Rinehart and Winston, 1975); and Ernest Q. Campbell, 
"Adolescent Socialization," in Handbook of Socialization Theory 
and Research, ed. David poslin, pp. 821-59. (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1969) . . 

7. David P. Ai^subel.and R. Montemayor, Theory and Problems * 
cf Adolescerq D'evelopment (New York: Grune and Stratton, 1977) . 

"8. Among the many writings are: James S. Coleman (chairman). 
Youth: Transition t o Adulthood , A Report of the Panel on Youth 
of the President's Science Advisory Committee (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1974); B. F. Brown, "The Reform of Secondary Education 
(New York: ricCraw-Hill, 1973); J. C. Bachman, P. M. O'Malley, and 
J. Johnston, Youth in Transition, Adolescence to Adulthood — Change 
and Stabil it y in the Lives of Young Men , vol. 6 (Ann Arbor: Insti- 
tute for 'Social Research, University of Michigan, 1978) . 
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The Benefits 

I n !■ i ll M IMI M ip> M t Jl , 

Considerable claim is made regarding the benefits derived by 
participants in the areas of personal and career development. 
Erikson's^ oft-cited work is invoked to give testimony to the 
prospect that experiential programs aid individuals in their 
search for identity. Nevertheless little research has been done 
to prove without doubt that it is the experiential program activi- 
ties which are the solution to the identity search. Further, 
little or no control is evident for an experiment as serious as 
trying to effect identity formation. The issue is not so much 
that identity is in formation but rather in what way it forms. 
Is there false accommodation to certain norms? is there a suit- 
able basis for acceptance or rejection of. self and for occupational 
concepts? Answers to questions such as these are not available. 
When youngsters are intentionally placed in workplaces to reflect 
on their self-concepts oif^-a-vts work-role models and the responses 
of others to their role playing, it may be fallacious to claim 
that all .results are beneficial to those learners. 

Similarly Dewey, Rogers, Coleman and others are almost deified 
for extollinq the virtues of "learning by doing" and "real-life 
learnings. "10 while there is much to champi(^h in this concept, 
such a prescription, was hot advocated for every "doing" activity 
that someone wanted to espouse. They also directed careful 
attention to learner outcomes and an appropriate mix of learning 
strategies. Questions were evoked: What are the' implications 
of blanket, "uncontrollable" exposure to "the myriad spectrum of 
workplace norms? Of designing experiences solely on the basis of 
learner needs? Of turning individuals out into nontraditional 
learning environments prematurely or too late? 



Th e Grow th of Research 

Despite the absence of empirical evidence derived from rig- 
orous, experimental research, the data available, although mixed, 
are beginning to show self-reported benefits by' participantf>{ . 



9. Erikson, Identity . / 

10. John Dewey, Experience and Education (1938; reprint ed.. 
New York: Collier Books, 1979); Carl Rogers, Freedom to Learn 
^(Columbus, ] Ohio: " Charles E. Merrill, 1969); and James S .' Coleman 
"Experiential Learning and Information Assimilation: Toward. an 
Appropriate Mix," Journal of Experiential Education 2 (1979) :6-9. 
(These are merely a few of their works frequently cited.) 
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For example, Conrad and Hedin^"^ indicated that a large majority 
of their nafcionwida sample of 4,000 studonts felt they had learned 
more in ^experiential programs than in school classes. Crowe and 
' Walkurl^ reported the idiographic (drawing on Gotzel's terminology) 
quality of seconddrv school internship programs. Stating that 
learning activities are "derived through negotiation," they 
hypothesized that each learner experiences a "unique learning 
environment." Although it is true that their hypothesis is not 
conclusive, continuing attention is being directed toward specific 
normative and personaiistic features of these programs. Regarding 
the normative aspects enlightenment is forthcoming on earnings 
and occupational status; 13 knowledge of the work world, skill 
levels, need for better training, and career preparation; on-the- 
job training and improvement of attitudes toward work; 15 and 
meeting employer expectations . Regarding personalistic aspects, 
WG ate better informed about increasing effective communication;!' 



11. Dan Conrad and Diane Hedin,.,"Are Experiential Learning 
Programs Effective?" Nationa l Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bulleti n 62 (1978) : 102-07 . ' ' ! 

12. Michael R. Crowe and Jerry P. Walker, Evaluation of the 
Ex ecutive High School Internships Program Final Report (Columbus, ' 
Ohio! The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, / 
iy77) , p. 17. / 

13. Well ford W. Wilms, The Effectiveness of Public and 
Proprietary Occupatio nal Training . Technical report submitted / 
to the National. Institute gf Education, 1974." 

14. John T. Grasso, Th e Contributions of Vocational Educa - 
tion, Trai ning, and Work Experience to the Early Career Achieve - 
merit of Young Men. (Columbus: The Ohio State University, JulV 

n975). ^ : 

15. Steven M. Frapkel,. An Assessment of School-Supervised 
Work -Education Progra ms. A report of Systems Development Corp. 
ED 081 998, (Santa Monica: ERIC, 1973). 

16. Ernst \f. Stromsdorf er , An Econ omic Analysis of the VJork 
5 >>P^^ ^ '-g^nce and Car eor Exploration Program: 1971-1972 School Year . 
TBloominqton : Indiana University, July 1973) . 

17. Ronald B. Bucknam, "The Impact of EBCE — An Evaluator's 
VLowpoLnt," Illinois Career Education Journal 33 (Spring 1976:32-37. 
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creating feelings of worth; 18 testing human-relations and 
coping skills exploring careers without commitment; 20 personal 
growth; and the development of morals arid ego. 22 / 



However, much further research is needed before the inter- 
active effects of both the normative and personalistic aspects 
of these programs can be fully understood. i 



Existing Typologies of Experiential Education Programs 



Existing typologies were developed essentially to describe 
the range of experiential programs that are offered. None of the 
typologies reviewed resulted from systematic, research nor /was 
any conceived on the basis of some existing • theoretical basis. 
Further, no prior research attempts were made to investigate the 
possibility of classifying experiential programs along normative 
and personalistic dimensions. Instead, the existing typologies ' 
reflect careful, logical, arrangements of programs based on "arm- 
chair" reflection by the conceptualizers , on their previous 
reading experiences and on their program observations. Three of 
these typologies will be discussed f or • the sole purpose of 
illustrating the state of the art of conceptualizing typologies 
of experiential programs. Interestingly, all the following 
examples were created at about the same time. 



In -discussing his typology, Sexton23 aptly points out that 



18. N. Friedman, L. W. Sanders, and J. Thompson, The Federal 
Co -I- 1^9^ Work -Study Program (New York: Bureau of Applied Social 

. Research, Columbia University, 1973) . 

19. Donald G. Zanderer, Urban Internships in Higher Education 
.(WM^ington, D.C.: American Association for Higher Education, 1973) 



20. James R. Davis, "Cooperative Education: Prospects and 
Pitfalls," Journal of Higher Education 42 (February 1971) : 139-46 . 

21. Crowe and Walker, Evaluation 

22. Diane Hedin, "Teenage Health Educators: An Action 
Learning Program to Promote Psychological Development" (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Minnesota, 1979). 

23. Robert F. Sexton, Experiential Education and Community 
Involvement Pra ctices at the Postsecondary Level; Implications 
for Caree r Education (Washington, D.C.: National Advisory Council 
for Career Education", June 1977), pp. 1-15. 



Classification by Content 



1973) . 
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such catogorisation efforts are potentially more confusing than 
' enlighteninc} . He speaks of problems mch as use of similar terms 
(e.g. , .cooperative and internships) . which convey different meaning 
to different audiences. He also notes that the criteria that one 
sets for inclusion and exclusion can impose artificial limits, 
lie proceeds by indicating the following "important similarities" 
of programs: They are based on propositions that individuals 
learn in a variety of ways,, that learning takes place in many 
forms, and that learning contiiiuQS throughout one's life; they 
share the coimnon belief that some individuals learn most effectively 
through real activity, in some cases structured work experience 
and in other cases less structured "field study" . . .. .24 

Then he proceeds to indicate areas where they vary: financial 
rewards the student might hope to gain; relationship to the 
development of career related skills or attitudes toward a particu- 
lar career; relationship to and integration with the academic 
process; amounts of academic credit; length of time^^involved; and 
amount of supervision provided by faculty or other staff. 25 

- Sexton then presents a fairly simple seven-group typology 
which consists of a general description for each of the following 
types: 

Cooperative Education 
Internships ( Preprof essional) 
tnternships (General Education) 
Field Experience 
Cross-cultural Field Experience 
Policy Research Experiences 
National Youth Service 

Sexton concludes the presentation of his typology by explain- 
ing the interrelationships among the above types. He does so by 
listing twelve characteristics and objectives of the programs and 
then assigns "by personal judgment" a rating ranging from "nev^r 
an objective" to "always an objective" (see Figure 5) . 

Sexton's typology is useful for some descriptive purposes. 
However, the chart in Figure 5 seems to raise more questions 
than it answers from a classification standpoint: Are program 
types with similar "totals" more alike and those with disparate 
"totals" more different? Are ratings for objectives in a patterned 
relationship for the programs, that is, is it to be assumed that 
cooperative education is like national youth service since their 
patterns arc? similar to each other? 
____ _ / 

24. So K t on , Expo r ie'nb ial E ducation , pp . 2-3 

2 " . Ibid., p . '3 
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, I FIGURE 5 

IZRPAogy Example 1 ; Objectives of Experiential Education Typ es" 
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1 

• 


strong academic obiectives 


general academic obiectives 


vocational academic obiectives 


academic supervision 


financial compensation 


volunteer - community service 


real work performed 


career relatedness 


career preparation obiectives 


career exploration 


personal awareness obiectives 


cultural obiectives 


Total 




3 


3 


10 


3 


10 


1 


10 


8 


9 


3 


5 


1 


67 


-In to m Q h 1 mm / n o y"r\ e — 

sional 


10 


. 3 


10 


10 


7 


5 


10 


8 


9 


5 


5 


1 


83 


Internship - (creneral 
education) 


10 


9 


5 


10 


5 


5 


10 


5 


5 


7 


7 


5 


• 

83 


. leld Experience 


10 


9 


3 


10 


2 


5 


3 


3 


2 


3 


8 


7 


65 


Cross Cultural 


9 


9 


3 


7 


1 


5 


5 


3 


3 


2 


9 


9 


65 


Policy Rescnrch 


10 


8 


5 


10 


1 


5 


6 


5 


3 


3 


3 


3 


62 


National Youth Sorvicc 


■ 3 


1 


3 


3 


8 


2 


10 


5 


3 


5 


5 


5 


53 



Ke^: 

, 1 - never an objective 
3 - infrequently an objective 
5 - sometirnes an objective 
7 - most ofLon an objective 

10 - always an objective 



Source: Sexton, Experiential Education (1977) , p„ 15. 



Classification by Diff erentiating Foatur os 

Noshitt's26 typology wses a similar approach in that it 
qroups programs by descriptive? labels. By listing the program 
types at the top, he is. able to discuss five "differentiating 
factors": 

1, Nature of placement 
. 2'. Objectives of the experience 

3 . The setting 

4. Optimal academic level of students 

5. Relationships of experience to academic program 

Once again' his arrangement does not reveal any patterned 
relationships an\ong characteristics in ways that give insight into 
the nature of th^ programs. It should be noted that no such claim 
is made. What we\have here is a matrix device to discuss 'five 
key aspects of experiential education — the relationships of which 
are not made obvious neither within or between "program types." 

Classification by Function 

In the perceptive monograph by Crowe and Adams27 on assessing 
experiential education, an attempt is made "to categorize the 
diverse and complex array of outcomes of such programs. Figure 6 
reveals five categoriias of "desired outcomes" : 

1. Job-skill d£iV-^''opment 

2. Academic development 

.3. Career development and life skills 
• 4. Personal growth development 
5. Social remediation 

While they do not claim that their framework is for pregram 
classification purposes, they do state that programs can be " ' 
clustered around goals or outcomes. With l.ts assumption that the 
characteristics listed under each of the five types are dominant 
ones, this system seems to go at least a step beyond mere 
description — it uses characteristics of "function" to explain the 
various programs. The major problem is that some programs could 



2n. Had ley S, Nesbitt, C ollege Sponsored Experiential 

Learning; >A CAEL S tudent Guide (Princeton, N. J.s Cooperative 

Assessment of Experiential Learning, 1977) , p. 20. 

27. Michael R. Crowe and 
oJ__ /Assess i ng Experiential Educa 
tho~ 'Na> ional Center for Resea"- 
P. 10. 
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Typology E><ainple 2: 



FIGURE G 

Framework for Defining the Outcomes of Experiential Education Programs 



EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM GOALS 
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Job Skill 
Dtvtlopment 



Job Skills 

Entry level 
In depth 



Job Piicement & 
Retention 

Job/Educational 

Placement 
Job Satisfaction 
Employer Satisfac- 
tion 

Long Terni Employ 

ment 
Earnings 

Employment Stabil- 
ity/Intensity 



Academic 
Development 



Academic Achieve- 
ment 

Reading 
Writing 
Mathematics 
Problem Solving 



Educational 
AMareneis 

Attitude toward 
Learning & 
School 

Awareness of 
Educational 
Requirements/ 
Opportunities 

Informed Course 
Selection 



Career Develop- 
ment & Life, Skills 



Career Skills 

Occupational 
Knowledge 

Career Planning & 
Choice 

Economic Aware- 
ness 

Use of Career 
Information 



Employability Skills 

WorkHabi:- 
Work Attitudes 
Development of 
Job Contacts 



Life Skills 

Adaptability and 

Coping 
Citizenship 
Stable Family Life 
Productive Use of 

Leisure Time 



Personal Growth 
Development 



Self-Awareneu 

Knowledge oif 
Abilities. I nterest^ 
Values 

Self-Concept 

Setf-Esteem 

Acceptance of Re- 
sponsibility/ 
Maturity ^ 

Decision-Making 
Skills 



Interpersonal Skills 

Relations with 
Family 

Relations with 
Peers 

Relations with 
Adults 

Oral Communica- 
tion 



Social 

Remediation 



Economic indicators 

income Transfer 

Reduction of Youth 

Unemployment 
Cost Effectiveness 



Social Indicators 

School Return. Re- 
tention. Comple- 
tion 

Deterrent to Delin- 
quency and Crime 

Reduction of School 
Truancy 

Service to Disadvan- 
taged & Handi- 
capped Learners 

Reduction of In- 
equity & Sex Role 
Stereotyping 



Source: Crowe and Adams, Current Status (1978), p. 10. 



legitimately lay claim to all characteristics mentioned since 
"desired outcomes" are the basis for this framework. Further, what 
would be helpful would be a more synimotrical -preseutation of the 
characteristics; for example, skills, awarenesses, attitudes, and 
social indicators occupy various places on the framework. Could 
each of these characteristics bo discussed across the five types, 
with differences noted? • 



Summary 

The brief overview of the normative features of workplaces, 
their implications for educating individuals, and the background 
of experiential education highlights the tremendous breadth and 
depth of the normative and per^onalistic dimensions associated 
with learning in workplaces. The illustrations of Current frame- 
•works or typologies of experiential programs point out that exist- 
ing conceptualizations are neither theoretically based nor empiri- „ 
cally tested and that they are, in most cases descriptive of 
obvious structural features. " ' 

The next chapter presents the procedures for constructing a 
typology based theoretically on Get7.els' model of the relationship 
of normative and personalistic dimensions of institutions and 
individuals , 
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CHAPTER IV 
METHODOLOGY 



This chapter consists of the methodological procedures and 
examples of collected data (see Technical Information and Appen- 
dices for complete data) . The order of presentation is the overall 
strategy instrumentation, sample, data-collection procedures, 
analysis procedures, and possible sources of unreliability. 

■ Overall Strategy 

Phase I of this two-year study concerns qualitative research 
to answer the question: Can experiential education programs 
be classified according to the relationship existing between 
workplace role expectations and learner needs and dispositions? 
The procedures of the first-year phase may be outlined according 
to the following steps: 

1. After selection of the programs to be 
studied, descriptive materials (e.g., 
brochures, catalogs, worksheets, and the 
like) were obtained and studied prior to 
field contact. 

2. The second step was the identification 
of role expectations for learners in work 
setting, the attendant conditions ' for 
learning, and needs and dispositions of 

■ the learners. This step was accomplished 
by focused interviews with experiential 
learners, program coordinators and other 
staff, and employers (also known as re- 
^ source persons, mentors, supervisors) of 

eighteen experiential education programs 
in four states. 

3. The third step was an intensive study of 
these interviews to determine (a) the program 
characteristics that were indicators . of the 
normative and personalis tic dimensions and 

(b) an effective data categorization scheme to 
determine the normative and personalistic dimensions. 



■ Iristrumentation 

« 

» Subsequent to a thorough review of the selected theoretical 
base and drawing upon extensive experience with programs of this 
genre, the research program staff identified. eighty-seven data 
thi ^nnnSinf^^MT^ Appendices) to elicit program information on 
the following: (1) personal data (e.g., age, sex of participants) 
and program data eg., length of time in existence, number of 
fatdft, goals), (2) data of a factual nature (e.g., work-setting 
assignments, number of hours in work setting, high school majors), 
and 3) data of an attitudinal nature (e.g., work interests, per- 
work) aspirations, feelings toward self,, others and 

In an early pilot of the interview schedule the researchers 
Ifiut that covering the eighty-seven data items and rigorously 
adhering to the prescribed questions reduced the amount of useful 
data by curbing the spontaneity of the informants. The final 
version of the interview schedule (see Technical Appendices) and 
J-ts use allo;ved the interviewers and the informants to depart 
£rom It treely, adding, emphasizing or deferring questions within 
a normal, more relaxed atmosphere. ^^^^ns wicnin 

Sample 

Eighteen programs (see Figure 7 p. 32-33) in Ohio, California, 
Florida, and Massachusetts were settings for the interviews. These 
states were chosen to reflect a semblance of geographic distribu- 
tion in keeping with research done by Getzels and associates, 
indicating that role expectations differ by region in the United - . 
btates.-^ Also, these states were selected because they repre- 
sent four diverse approaches to experiential education design and 
implementation. In Florida program • development is generally 

if ! f""^ supported as a result of commitment within the county 
school district. In Ohio vocational educators have become involved 
in the implementation of programs on a state-wide level in 
Massachusetts community agencies and councils have taken strong 
leadership m designing and sponsoring options in experiential 
learning. And in California the Association of Work Experience 
Educators has been assertive in advocating its views on work 
experience education. The leadership of that organization coupled 
with the variety of experiential education options available in 
that state led us to select California. 

The eighteen programs considered in this study were selected 
on the basis of their conformity to the definition of "experiential 
education" put forth in Chapter I. These programs place 

i. Gotzcls ot al.. Social Process (1968), pp. 168-69 
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stAidonts in workplace settings where they interact with adults^ • 
learn skills, explore careers, gain work experiei^ce, and earn 
money and/or high school credit.. . ' . " , 

Selection of experiential education programs mandated the 
investigation of a cross-section of programjij. Approximately one- 
third of the programs surveyed were drawn from forty ex.emplary 
programs studied for an. earlier project. 2 These programs are 
located in the four states mentioned. Other exemplary programs 
selected to complete the range required by this study were chosen 
because of proximity to the first group selected (to minimize cost) 
and because of a desire to include at least one of each of the 
following within the final selection: junior high school programs, 
federally-funded programs, vocational education programs, academic- 
based programs, technical education programs, out-of-school youth 
programs, and privately sponsored programs. Beyond that, we 
included two of some generic models (but in different cities) to 
check whether differences would, appear in our findings on ostensib- 
ly similar programs. 

Ninety students, thirty program staff, and 'thirty-four work- 
setting representatives were the interview subjects.' No claim is 
made for the representativeness of the interview sample. The 
subjects were selected by the program coordinators on instructions 
from the investigators to choose program staff, students, and 
worksetting personnel representative of their programs. It is 
obvious that many factors such as personal judgment, availability 
of persons during the time set for interviewing, and proximity of 
programs within interview sites entered into the final selection. 
It is assumed, nevertheless, that the sample was an adequate 
cross-section of experiential programs and their respective popu- 
lation=!--at least for exploratory purposes. 



Data-Collection Procedures 



Time 

The duration of the study was August 1, 1978, through Novem- 
ber 30, 1979, with the actual time of data collection being March 
15 - May 18 , 1979 . T.ntor\-iews with each person or group (as in the 
..?aso of studonts) lasted no less than one hour and upon occasion 
.,\s lonq as three hours. 



2. LouLse E. Wasson, E xperiential Education; A Primer on 
Programs (Columbus, Ohio: The National Center for Research in 
Vcv,\-it~i6n .1 1 F':ducation, 1 978), pp. l-IO. 
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PIGVRE 7 

BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SAMPLE OF PROGRAMS* 



ACADEMIC EXPLORATION I Provides high school juniors and seniors an alternative ' 
to. traditional schooling by having them learn (without pay) working with adults in 
the community over the period they are in this alternative school;' Develops self- 
knowlQdge, career knowledge, and essential skills for carrying out life roles. \ 

ACADEMIC EXPLORATION II Places juniors and seniors from a comprehensive high 
school in a mentor relationship without pay, with a wide variety of workers of 
different employment" levels four days a week for one or two semesters. Projects 
integrating academic and career -learnings are completed by each student. 

AUTO MECHANICS Specializes to accommodate senior vocational 'shop students, 
who have cbmpleted in-school job preparation, in paying auto mechanics jobs 
for the entire school -year. By applying the theory, fundamentals, and skills 
they acquired in school, students get the work experience to enter job market. 

BUSINESS APPRENTICES Places a small number of high school juniors and seniors in 
paid apprentice-like relationships with workers within a corporation for twenty 
hours a week over the school year, with a city high school as a partner, this 
businesa-sponsored program assists disadvantaged youths in career preparation. 

CLINICAL SCIENCE Places senior high school students of outstanding academic 
achievement and intellectual ability in- laboratory situations without pay to 
give-vthem exposure to actual job situations in mathematics and science fields, 
r^arners^ spend about six hours per week for a semester in this, honors course. • 

COMMUNITY SERVICE Provides high school seniors opportunities to learn and 
explore careers through volunteer service to the community for one semester. 
Much emphasis is placed on reflection sessions which focus on the personal 
and career meaning of the voluntary experiences. 

COMMUNITY VOCATIONS Cultivates specific job skills in high school juniors and 
seniors by placing them in business sites' five half-days a week. On-^s-ite 
vocational education studies mean time and money do not have to be spent on 
a training period; most students are paid. ' 

EDUCATION FOR WORK Provides high school juniors and seniors paid work experi- 
ence and activities to learn about the' employment cycle of getting, keeping, 
and leaving a job. Students are at worksites up to twenty hours a week from 
one to four semesters. In-school activities emphasize job expectations. 

ENTERPRISE EDUCATION Prepares high school juniors and seniors for eventual 
full-time employment in sales, marketing, or merchandising jobs. Students 
spend half a school day on the job for one to four semesters, receiving pay 
as they learn on the job. 



* Names of programs have been changed to ensure anonymity. 



FIGURE 7 (Cont.) 



BRIEF DKSCRIPTXONS OB' THE SAMPLE OF PROGRAMS* 



MAfiAGEMENT EXPLORATION Provides socially giftod high school j uniors and 
soniora noupaid opportunitiea to obsorve aiid participate in creative problem 
solving in a businoss management setting. For one semester full time, students 
are 'in an intern-like- relationship with management personnel in various companies* 

OPEN ALTERNATIVES As part of an alternative high school, students engage in 
field-based activities ,which they negotiate. These nonpaid activities develop 
basic skills, strengthen human rexations skills, encourage independent thinking, 
and increase self-conf idenx^e which can be useful in future careers. 

PREAPPRE^fTICES Provides early school leavers with paid preapprenticeship train- 
ing for one year. Activities include shop and classroom exercises to develop 
the necessary skills and knowledge to go out on the job which is part of the 
program. ParLicipants get one year credit toward an apprenticeship. 

PREPARE AND EXPLORE Provides disadvantaged youths placement, orientation, 
counseling, and monitoring while engaged in paid employment twenty hours a week 
over the school year. Students are regarded as employees-in-training. Counsel- 
ing activities by regular employees and a counselor help in work adjustment. 

PROFESSIONS APPRENTICES Places academically talented high school seniors in 
business and professional apprentice-like situations without pay for six to ten 
hours a week after school hours for a semester. Learners get to try themselves 
out in a possible career field while yetting career exposure. 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION Provides economically disadvantaged high school 
students with paid work experiences in which they can develop job skills and 
knowledge in a supportive, learning environment. Students may participate 
up to twenty hours a week for the school year. 

WORK AND GROW Provides^ high school students paid on-the-job training in 
health careers in a hospital f "ting. Students learn job skills useful in 
hecomtruj a nurse's aid and ca^ . er knowledge and awarenesses that could lead 
t.hom to pursue f?ducation and t:i aining, for other health careers. 

WORK EXPRESSION Places high school juniors and seniors in paid community part- 
t imo jobs for the purpose .of work experience. The high school, itself, is designed 
♦o provido a supportive environment to help youths who are experiencing difficul- 
t.ios m their lives. Doveiopinq good work habits and attitudes are the major goals. 

VCRK TRANSITIONS Providtjs potnntial dropouts at the junior high level paid 
work oxporirnco for several hours a week and an in-school program designed to 
make iit/adomics meaninqfui and career related. Prepares youths for entry- 
b*vei jobs but also encouragt?s youths to continue on into high school. 

* Nam»^:i t roqrams hrivo hoexx changed tc ensure anonymity. 
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SQ ttinc; and Principals 



Students interviewed at the school sites met with the 
interviewors (R. j. Miguel and L. E. Wasson) in groups of five, 

o?hor^^itri Sn^°"^S^^'^''®"^^P^ ^^'^^ coordinators remained; 

l^flil tlid not. Their presence or absence seemed to have no 
.effect on the responses. Those who stayed commented on how 
,. spontaneous and talkative the students were. Several students 

were m^ierviewed individually at the work settings. 

• Program coordinators usually set aside about an hour in their 
otficGs whether at school or elsewhere, but extensive information 
Sharing was done en route between interview sites and at lunch 
Employers were interviewed at their places of business. At times 
^hL^"^''T^^''^''^ "^^^ ^ office, or the middle of a machine 
was being dSne?^ ^ ^^^""^ fixed-in short wherever the work 

» 

Manner of Data Collection 

The interview data were taken down in the form of hand- 
written notes during the interviews. Such items as student logs! 
worksheets, and schedules were collected. Soon afterwards, the 
portions of the interviews that were relevant for further analysis 
were transcribed on data worksheets. .Each worksheet was read bv ' 
both researchers for indications of normative and personalistic 
dimensions each of which were then written on cards along with 
their source in the interview data or artifacts. 



Measures Taken to Ensure Maximum Response 

^.11 PJ®vioufly mentioned, the interviews were conducted infor- 
mally with gentle prodding by the interviewers to get further 
elaboration on items of particular relevance to the study. In 
addition, one of the interviewers made a quick check of all items 
?nfo!!r ? worksheet to assure complete coverage. In some cases, 
informants were given a follow-up call to eficit additional infor- 
mation required but not obtained and deemed important in ?he 
analysis. Once the data were recorded, they were sent back to the 
auirlT ^^^^'^^"^t^^s verification. Rarely were changes re- 

qui ed, but m several instances additional information or documen- 
tatLon was "supplied. ^v-"iuci. 



Analysis Procedures 



^■^.lilllJ^L^^.^^'^tion o f Normative and 
^. ■? vf^g-il".^ 1 ^ s ti c In d ie at ors ~ 

The cards with the data were sorted as follows: (a) in terms 
•)f tho normative content of role expectations (e.g., employers' 



work rGquiromonts) and (b) in terms of the porsonalistic content 
of loarnors' needs/dist!>ositions (e.g., career exploration). 

In the t5orting process it became evident that some of the 
items had only 'tenuous or nonprogram association (e.g., what a 
learner liked to do tor recreation) whereas other items could be 

seen as indicating a program-related indication of .the normative 
or- personaiis^ic dimensions. The former items were discarded. 

The items retained after this preliminary inspection were 
again reviewed to derive a minimal number of categories for ana- 
lytic purposes. The emphasis was placed on defining the major 
areas of normative and, personalistic dimensions, discarding those 
that seemed of minor importance, such as those that occurred in 
isolated segments of the program. At this 'point, the major areas 
were defined as fundamental program characteristics with clear- 
cut variation across all the programs in terms ,of the normative 
and personalistic dimensions. For example, statements of program 
goals — an obvious program characteristic — clearly reflect varia- 
tion of the normative and personalistic dimensions across all the 
programs. A program goal to develop the skills and attitudes 
necessary for entry into the auto mechanics field is an indication 
of the normative dimension. A goal to develop self-awareness by 
testing one's interests in a variety of experiences is indicative 
of the personalistic dimension. Twelve major areas were identified 



1. Program goals 

2. Nature of career growth 

3. Self-concept development 

4. -Role of program staff 

5. Interpretation and internalization 

6. Focus of learning activities in .work settings 

7. Diversity of work-setting experiences 

8. Duration of program experiences 

9. Relationship to ongoing work and workers 

10. Resource person's .method of supervision 

1 1 . Pay 

12. Academic credit 



il ^-^^got-izat ion of Da ta 

A panel of five judges was supplied with detailed descriptions 
of the theoretical construct of the typology and descriptions of 
the normative and personalistic dimensions for each of the twelve 
maior areas, (see Appendix A of this report for the"' definitions) . 
The iudges wore given the opportunity to practice assigning data 
carclr, pother than those from the interviews) to either normative 
or personalistic categories. From this exorcis.^ a third category 



emGrged: a combination of normative and personalistic.3 Further, 
some data cards roflectGd stronger evidence qf the normative Or 
personalistic dimensions. The sorting blocks finally agreed upon 
by the panel are shown in Figure 5. ' 



FIGURE 8: Q-Sort for Normative and Personalistic Data 

Legend: 

(N) (N/P) (p) • . N = High normative 

P = High personalistic 
n = Low normative 
(n) (N/p) " (p) p = Low personalistic 

2 letters « combination of 
normative and,- 
\^/P) personalistic 

(P/n) ' 



The panel was next instructed to ^"assign cards with interview 
data to one of the eight variations of normative :and/or persona- 
listic dimensions. For each of the twelve major areas, there 
were eighteen cards — one representing each program. All but fortv- 
three of the 216 cards were assigned by three or more of the five" 
judges to the same category. The other forty-three cards were 
rewritten to increase the clarity or amount of the information. 
On fhe second try, these cards were also categorized with a 
similar level of agreement. The raw data and the assignment of 
the cards represent a major portion of the Technical Information 
and Appendices. For illustrative purposes only a few examples are 
shov/n in Figure 9 (see p. 38), 

Determination o f the ' * 

Proportional Relationships 

In sorting the data cards, the panel indicated for each of 
the twelve major areas whether the normative or personalistic 
characteristic was: 

• Principa l characteristic; dominant. or noticeably 
stronger for a program than for other programs. 

• Seco ndary charaqteristic : evident but recessive 
in comparison to other programs with the same 
type of characteristic. 



. GetzGls' term for this phenomenon is "transactional," 
Gotzols, Social P rocess (1968) , pp. 146-50 



For each of the cwelvo major areas a program could possibly 
receive a positive rating on both dimensions — hence the origin of 
transactional typos. For example, the goals of a program could 
be directed primarily along normative lines but could also include 
a few personalistic goals. A numerical designation was assigned 
to each card categorized by the judges accordingly: 

N*s (high normative) = 2 , 

n's (low normative) =1 

P's (high personalistic) = 2 

p's (low personalistic) = 1 ' 

Combinations received a score in both categories 
(e.g., N/.P = 2N + ,2P and n/i =. In + Ip 

The numerical designations of all cards for each program were 
totaled, giving a total score for the no.rmative dimension and a 
total score for the personalistic dimension. The proportional 
relationship of normative and personalistic dimensions for each 
program was calculated by adding together both scores and then 
dividing that number first into the normative .rating to determine 
the perc^entage of normative and next into the personalistic rating. 
For example, if a program received eighteen points for normative 
and six points for personalistic, the proportions were 75% norma- 
tive (18 -•■ 24) and 25% personalistic (6 f 24) . Due to the either/ 
or nature of the scale used and the absence of finer gradations, 
soma programs appear to be 100? normative or personalistic. This, 
'however, is theoretically impossible and inconsistent with the 
researchers' observations. The percentages do reflect a rea-, 
sonable ordering of the programs along the continuum shown in 
Figure 3 on page 8. Therefore, the purpose of- the percentages is 
to show relative ordering of the programs rather than precise 
measures of the normative and personalistic dimensions. The 
precision of such a measure is a researchable item for the future. 
The resulting proportional relationships were charted revealing 
several' distinct clusterings of programs. Although this is a 
simplistic procedure, it does enable a positive response to the 
questions of classification based on qualitative data which is 
dealt with in the next chapter. 



Possib le Sources of Unreliability 

Tho interview and analysis techniques described above were 
omp loved for exploratory purposes within a qualitative research 
doisiqn. Tho potential for reducing reliability was great. The 
:>rincipal strategies to control for this we're -the following: 
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FIGURE 9 

. PART I : DATA EXAMPLES OF NORMATIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

PROGRAM GOALS 

Providbs students witl; vocational training in authentic situations with profes-, 
aionala. It also provides the business community with a chance to groom young 
people for jobij in area industries. 

COMMUNITY VOCATIONS 

NATURE OF CAREER GROWTH 

The enterprise education program provides career preparation in one of the 
largest and fastest growing areas of our modern business community— marketing 
and distribution. In E. E. , students can study many diverse marketing topics. 
These include advertising, salesmanship, merchandising, communication, econom- 
ics, and many others. Also, individual class members can styndy specific job- 
related ski 11a and fields of knowledge important to success in business. 

ENTERPRISE EDUCATION 

ROLE OF PROGRAM STAFF 

My job is to take care of the kids. I've been .up the ropes. The door doesn't 
close at 4:30. They can call me. at home. I'm their godfather. Instructors 
need patience; it's more important than knowledge or expertise. We had an off- 
season -journeyman come in. He couldn't cope with- kids. He broke someone's 
watch and someone else's radio to make them shape up. That.'s the real world, 
but they're not ready for that. When we send them out on the job at first, ' • 
it's a shock to tnem. We tell them we'll take care of the arguments, you do 
your job. Give. 

PREAPPRENTICES 

INTERPRETATION AND INTERI^ALI ZAT ION 

.(1) We believe in close supervision, especially in the beginning— there are a 
.lot of standards and regulations to learn. We keep in close touch with employ- 
ers to reinforce the teachings. . We enjoy when a kid screws up (i.e., gets 
fired) . That provides the chance to change their attitudes— which are usually 
what cause them to get fired. (2) I am firm but understanding with them— try 
to help them develop good work habits. I wish I could get my own kids to listen 
ds well. (3) We expect proper dress, good grooming, and courtesy to customers. 
They aren't just like employees — they are employees. 

EDUCATION FOR WORK 

DIVERSITY OF WORK SETTING EXPERIENCES 

Wo offer a range of situations, but students usually settle on one for most of 
thp progr,am. Hopping around tends to confuse kids and the company doesn't like 
It. Some people think that career exploration is trying out different jobs, 
but. It. isn't. Also, kids got to feel they're a part of work enterprise to 
b<^>nofit. 

BUSINESS APPRENTICES 



^ 
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PART Hi DATA h:XAiMPL:::S OK PLIRSONALISTIC CHARACTERISTICS 

•PROGRAM GOALS 

Develops r>oU"knowl...h-iqu tiirouqh ledining activities tailored to tha interests, 
abilities, gouly, and needs of each student (and) develops essential skills — 
acadomiG, interpersonal, probleni-aolving, decision-making— necessary for 
functioning in today's worl<;. 

ACADEMIC EXPLORATION I 

NATURE OF CAREER GROWTH 

This progi-am is designed for community exploration, not careers.. However, being 
able to make decisions con::idently , being able to solve problems creatively, 
and c. general awareness of the advantages and disadvantages of various career 
choices plus increased self-knowledge are the principal areas of career develop- 
ment a studot.t v'ould get out of the proqrain. 

OPEN. ALTERNATIVES 



ROLE OF PROGRAM STAFF 

(1) staff provide several guidance activities to eneible students to get the most 
out of their participation. Advisors (volunteers) are very accessible for 
individual counseling sessions. We are not here to solve the students' problems 
but to advise them and give support as they work out their own solutions. 

(2) Advisory group sessions give help in solving problems such as poor communi- 
cation, isolation, and routine work. (3) A recent survey indicated that a 
maiority of P. A. students considered meeting with advisors the best activity, 

PROFESSIONS APPRENTICES 

INTERPRETATION AND INTERNALIZATION 

students ^rc provided time at school to discuss their experiences at the work 

site anc' the progress o<= the learning project. While the [community] resource- 

persons give them advice, most of the interpretations of the experiences are 

done in group or individual sessions here. The emphasis is on the learning 

process and self -development. 

• ^ ACADEMIC EXPLORATION II 



DIVERSITY OF WORK SETTING EXPERIENCE 

students spend the ont i ro program in one organization, but they get to experi- 
ence a wide variety of ar:tivitios an interns. This is encouraged. Students 
. an negotiate many opt Lor,.. MANAGEMENT EXPLORATION 



(1) use of the eighty-seven cell data worksheets for all programs 
to ensure consistency in coverage of content, (2) use of the same 
interviewers at all sites, (3) use of two interviewers to assure 
rocisonably consistent recording of the data, (4) pilot-testing the 
interview schedule and technique, (5) prbgram coordinators' review 
of the data transcriptions, and (6) use of a panel of judges to 
ensure reliability of assigning data to categories*, ^ 

i 

Nevertheless, certain sources of unreliability could not be 
controlled— for many reasons, but primarily because, to do so would 
have entailed prohibitive cost. The significant reasons were as 
follows: (1) the subjects interviewed were not necessarily .repre- 
sentative of the programs, (2) the data collected represent the 
"ethnographic^ present" of thc> interview data. Multiple interviews 
at different times were not collected. Perhaps even the same 
subjects might have responded differently if interviewed at a 
different time in the year or month or week or day, and (3) the 
panel may have been "overcued" to assign cards to categories. 
They were given extensive orientation to the task. 

Consequently, the study will not -overstate nor understate 
the reliability of the findings. Its purpose was primarily to 
set the foundation for the second year of the study — the quantita- 
tive phase. To that end, the researchers have reasonable confidence 
in the results as a basis for proceeding to the next phase. 



The results of the study appear in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER V 
RESULTS 



This study addressed the following question: 

i>i ^xjyyn e-ntial eduaation programs be' alassified 
i> I Ikj to the ye 1:2 tionship existing between 
:.'ov<: la?--' vole, expectations and leavnev needs 
■ in.i ii iiros '. t Ions? ■ 

The answer to that question is affirmative inasmuch as preliminary 
typology can be constructed on the basis of the findings of the 
qualitative data -collected. Incorporated in this chapter are the 
stops leading to the construction of the typology, the resulting 
typology, and a summary of the characteristics of 'the program 
types. 



The Construction of the Typology 

Four steps led to the construction of the preliminary typology. 
First, twelve program characteristics were identified as indicators 
of the normative and personalistic dimensions: 

1 . Program goals 

Z,' Nature of career growth 

3. Self-concept development 

4. Role of program staff 

5. Interpretation ana internalization 

6. Focus of learning activities in work settings 

7. Diversity of work-setting experiences 

8. Duration of program experiences. 

9. Relationship of learners to ongoing work and workers " 
10. Method of supervision employed by resource person 

,. 11. Pay 

12. Academic credit 

, Second, With a reasonable measure of reliability, the inter- 
view data were categorized by normative and personalistic dimensions 
for each of the above twelve program characteristics. The cate- 
gorization of the data by a panel of judges provided a means of 
showing the proportional relationship of the normative and persona- 
listic dimensions for the programs. 
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Third, a numerical .value assigned to the categorizations of 
this 'program data facilitated calculation of the proportional 
relationship illustrated in Figure la The "combined total" column 
relilects , tho. total number of- points given for both normative and 
personal is tic dimensions. The next two columns indicate the score 
and proportion of the normative dimension. The last two columns 
indicate the score and proportion for the personalistic dimension. 
It should be noted that programs K and Q in Figure 10 show 100% 
for personalistic and normative, respectively. Admittedly, this 
is not the case. As noted in the. previous chapter, this finding 
is a result of the minimal gradation on the scale used. In addi- 
tion, the procedures resulting in such calcalations were not at 
this time sufficiently sensitive or inclusive to capture every 
aspect of the normative and personalistic dimensions. Neverthe- 
less, the purpose of the calculations was to show the relative 
ordering .of the programs, an objective, which was accomplished. 

Fourth, when the calculations of the proportional relation- 
ships were charted, the programs tended to be distributed as showno 
in Figure IL The resulting clustering of programs seems reason- 
able — that is, it portrays programs in a manner consistent with 
the general observations of the researchers. Five • clusters of 
programs are evident. One group of seven programs clusters toward 
the normative side of the scale and another group of four programs 
clusters toward the personalistic side. Three other groups appear 
between the two extremes. 



The Typolog y 

Finally, Figure 12 was created to depict the classification of 
programs resulting from the data analysis. This preliminary 
typology shows three main categories of programs: normative, 
transactional, and personalistic. The transactional category is 
further divided into three ' subcategories : adaptive, reciprocal, 
and transitional. The designation of labels for the categories and 
subcategories is a matter of convenience. During the quantitative 
stage of the study next year, these terms will be reviewed and 
revised in accordance with the relevant theory and research. 



Summary of the 
Characteristics of the 
Program Types 

The following are brief descriptions of the normative, per- 
sonal istic, and trancactional characteristics of experiential ^ 
'•HlucatLon F^rograms. The purpose of the descriptions i^s to 
oummarizG from the findings the salient normative and personalistic 
dimensions of the programs that led to the topology. 
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"''''^''''^^ Ratings 

**' ^^^^^ 

Programs ^-^^ 


Combined ! 
Total 


Total 
Normative 


Percent - 
Normative 


Total 

Personalistic 


Percent 
Personalistic 


A. Academic Exploration I 


26 


2 


8% 


24 


92% 


B. Academic Exploration II 


26 


2 


8% 


24 


92% 


C. Auto Mechanics 


25 


24 


96% 


• 1 


4% 


D. Business Apprentices 


27 


"23 


85% 


4 


15% 


E. Clinical Science 


31 


9 


29% 


22 


71% 


F. Community Service 


31 


13 

, _ s 


42% 


18 


5^8% 


G. Cdmmunity Vocations 


28 


24 


86% 


4 


14% 


H. Education for Work 


26 


24 


92% 


2 


8% 


1. Enterprise Education 


26 


24 


92% 


2 


8% 


J. Management Exploration 


28 


4 


14% 


24. 


86% 


K. Open Alternatives 


22 


0 


0% 


22 


100% 


L. Preapprentices 


24 


23 


96% 


1 


4% 


M. Prepare and Explore 


31 


22 


71% 


9 


29% 


N. Professions Apprentices 


30 


8 


27% • 


22 


73% 


0. Training and Education 


29 


22 ' 


76% 


J 


24% 


P. Work and Grow 


30 


21 


70% 


9 


30% 


Q. Work Expression 


24 


24 


100% 


0 


0% 


R. Work Transitions 


31 


24 


77% 


7 


23% 



.FIGLIRK 10: Proportionai Relationships of 

Normative and Personalistic Dimensions 
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-PERSON ALI STIC 



Key to Programs 



Q. Work Expression 

C. Auto Mechanics 
L. Preapprentices 

H. Education for Work 

I. Enterprise Education 

D. Business Apprentices 
G. Community Vocations - 
R. Work Transitions 

O. Training and Education 



M. Prepare and Explore 

P. Work and Grow 

F. Community Service 

E. Clinical Science 

N. Professions Apprentices 

J. Management Exploration 

A. Academic Exploration I 

B. Academic Exploration II 
K. Open Alternatives 



FIGURE 11 



Clus taring of Programs Along 
Normative and Personalistic Dimensions 
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EXPERIENTIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



NORMATIVE 



TRANSACTIONAL 



PERSONALISTIC 



• Work 
Expressi«. \ 

• Auto 
Mechanics " 

• Pre- 
a.pprentices 

• Education 
for Work 

• Enterprise 
Education 

• Business ' 
Apprentices 

• Community 
Vocations 



ADAPTIVE 



• Work 

- Transitions 

• Training and 
Education 

• Prepare and 
Explore 

• Work and 
Grow 



RECIPROCAL 



• Conununity v 
Service 



TRANSITIONAL 



• Clinical 
Science 

• Professions 
Apprentices 



• Management 
Exploration 

• Academic 
Exploration I 

• Academic 
Exploration II 

• Open 
Alternatives 



FIGURE 12: Preliminary Typology of Experiential Education Programs 
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No vmat lye Ch a r ac t e r is t i c s 

Normative programs emphasize the acquisition of knowledge, 
attitudes, self -co.ncepts , ' and skills desicjnj^d to enhance the 
laarn*?rs' chances for success in a chosen ''field of work and confirm 
their identity with that work. These programs give very, high - ^ 
priority to an understanding of job requirements and work ethics 
as well as practice in the proper use of tools and •procedures 
specific to the occupation. The most prominent' aspect of career 
progression is occupational prGparation--whet.h'er for an entry- 
level job or one with long-term career potential. The type of work 
institution in which the preparation occurs is usually the same - 
as the one chosen for career pursuit. 

The usual role of staff is to make learners aware of the 
expectations of 'the workplaces and to assist them in meeting those 
expectations. In-school learning activities consist of trc'ning 
designed . to prepare 'learners to function successfully in sp cific 
work roles. Learners are expected to internalize the rules, regu- 
lations, and conventional job wisdoms associated with the work 
situations as standards for their own behavior. The extent to 
.which they comply, in this area is a measure of their success. 

Work activities are central to the design of le-arning sctivi- - 
ties at the workplaces- -they are the curriculum. Learners spend 
Long periods "of time (about twenty hours a week for a semester or 
more) in one work setting. Their work assignment constitutes 
regular, productive work. Learners ai-sume worker roles early and 
strive to become independent in those. roles. Learner activities 
are at the discretion of the worksite supervisor. These activities 
have a routine and repetitive quality and are seldom the samti; as 
those cf the supervisor. 

Learners are usually paid and, therefore, are subject to the' 
same consequences and controls as regular workers who are paid, 
rt" acatlemic credits are gi.ven, they are referred to as work- 
oxpcri-ence credits and do not replace required academic subjects. 



' ' ' V--jonal is ti c Characteristics 

I'orsonai isti c programs emphasize L:he needs, interests, and 
dispositions of the learners in every aspect of program operation. 
The major outcomes sought arc in the -domain of personal growth. 
'''•>rk sottmcTs and their activities are not the object but the 
ns.uiium of loarninq. In regard to' career development the objectives 
.irn in career awareness and exploration rather than in preparation 
: ir fjpocLfic work. 

f:x:) lor.iL Lo:i is an important step in identity formation and, 
1.-. ■.T-inary loarninq activity, aids greatly in selL-concept 
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development. Learners seek many opportunities to test themselves 
in a variety of situations — a necessary activity prior to career 
choice and implementation. 'Unlike the normative experience, 
succefss in exploration can actually be several "failures" or re- 
jGctod activities if some self-knowledge results. 

Central to the role of program .staff is attention to learner 
needs and interests, as well as assistance to learners in thexr 
pursuit of personal goals.. In-school activities are devoted to 
interpretation of the experiences in personal terms. Learners 
are not expected to internalize the expectations of workplaces. 
Rather they discuss their . positive and negative reactions to those 
expectations and examine their long-term implications. 

The personal objectives of learners are the central focus of 
activities at the workplace. Learners and program staff negotiate 
with employers and others to create -a learning environment condu- 
cive- to learner objectives while not disruptive to the operations 
of the wor ';places '. Learners usually spend short periods of time 
in a variety of work situations and they seldom are expected to do 
ongoing, productive work. Workplace supervisors communicate"^ with 
learners on a personal level in a mentoring relationship. Learners 
often get to do work similar to that of the supervisor and are 
encouraged to undertake original projects. 

Learners, in most instances nonpaid, are therefore . not subject 
to the consequences or controls of pay. When academic credit is 
awarded, ,it is either for academic or elective subjects — the 
tot:al amount rarely exceeding- the equivalent of the ci:.edits 
assigned for one regular course. 



Transactional Characteristics 

A transactional program has a combination of normative and 
personalistic characteristics to the degree that the program 
acquires a hybrid quality. Since experiential education programs 
deal primarily with transitions from school to^work, exhibiting 
varying degrees of attention to workplace norms and learner needs, 
•it is not surprising that many of the programs are characterized 
by thin transactional quality. 

The vjr.oater the emphasis on learner needs and dispositions 
thr. cloHor the f)roqram will be to personalistic in type. Converse- 
ly, tho closor the emphasis is to workplace roles and expectations, 
the closor tho program to normative type. ~The- significant 
proportions of both the dimensions is what distinguishes the 
l^roirin as transactional. rt is the balance between normative 
irxi [■•.<r r.o!i i I ir^t i c dimonnions sot up and maintained by the programs , 
♦"hit i" fines transactional learning experiences and outcomes. 
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ThG three subcategories of the transactional program type 
shown in Figaro 12 reflect this classification in the following 
wciy. The. Adaptive-Transactional subtype places a strong ■ emphasis 
on normative characteristics but recognizes the need for attention 
to learner needs for career exploration and support and guidance 
in developing work attitudes and skills. The Transitional-Transac- 
tional emphasizes learner needs for in-depth exploration and self- 
awareness but within a realistic work situation, one in which actual 
work roles are tried out. The Reciprocal-Transactional .Type provides 
a dual emphasis on the normative and personalistic dimensions for 
the best of both worlds. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



This chapter briefly summarizes the results of the study, 
presents conclusions and recommendations for the second year of 
the- study, provides preliminary recommendations for future research, 
indicates possible suggestions for practice, and outlines the next 
steps of the investigations. 



Summary 

Although there have been many studies of various experiential 
education programs and although several typologies have been 
attempted, no existing classification of experiential programs 
is grounded in a theoretically consistent and systematically 
researched 'conceptual scheme. There is a need f jr such a typology' 
because it will provide clearer understanding of differences in 
program outcomes and insights into other substantive differences 
"surrounding experiential education programs. 

The proposed typology and the knov;ledgG it provides can be 
an effective tool in guiding systematic inquiry in the study of 
experiential education. The contribution at this 'point is intended 
for the research community, but ultimately the typology, will benefit 
practitioners and the learners they serve. For example, it could 
help program coordinators understand the implications of normative 
and personalistic dimensions for the learning activities they 
arrange and it could show how program characteristics could be 
manipulated to change the proportions of the dimensions when 
desirable. It could help in the matching of learners with programs, 
with work-setting environments, and with work-site sponsors. 
Further, the typology could provide a guide for the revie\y and 
assessment of programs. 

A critical step in the construction of a typology for experi- 
ont.ial education is the determination of its theoretical basis. 
An important conceptual framework in which education has bee*^ 
studied is that of normative and personalistic dimensions — c. 
theoretical construct conceptualized by Getzels and his associates 
und widely used in research and practice. These concepts were 
applied to this study of experiential education and, through 



mtorviewts with iQarners, proyram personnel, and employers, data ' 
revealed an ordering of programs along normativo and personalistic 
dimensions. The tendency of .the programs to distribute themselves 
in f:airly dir,tinct clusters led to a preliminary typology consist- 
ing of the following classes:^ 

• Class 1: Normative ^ 

• Class 2: Transactional 

^ 2a: Adaptive Subclass 

2b: Reciprocal Subclass 
2c: Transitional Subclass ■ 

• Class 3: Personalistic 



Recommendations for the Second Year of the 'study 

The promising results of .this exploratory study make it 
possible to proceed to the q^uantitive phase of the study with 
reasonable confidence. Using a more 'rigorous rp,search design, 
the next year's work should, at the very . least ,' attend to the 
following , matters. "Certain parts of the methodology should' be 
replicated (especially the sorting procedures used by the panel of 
judges and the procedures to determine the proportional relation- 
ship of the normative' and personalistic dimensions). Certain 
ambiguitios raised by the first year's work, must be dealt with . 
before initiating the quantitative , -phase if the second year's 
work is to be ' accomplished with reliability. For example; the 
sorting process used by the judges should be ttied out again to 
establish without a doubt the assignment of items to normative, 
personalistic, a-nd transactional categories. Also, the procedure 
to assign d quantitative value to the relative strength of the 
characteristics needs to be reexamined. The resulting proportions 
for two of the programs revealed a 100% rating, on one dimension. 
This findinq is inconsistent with the theoretical construct and 
with the interviewers' observations. Several readily apparent 
reasons could explain why the two programs received a 100% rating 
(i.e., the simplistic technique of ei ther/or-type ratings). How- 
nvor, this pheno'-3non must be examined more closely because of its 
implications for all the scores. Two other areas that should "be 
rpv lowed aro (1) consistency of various perceptions of normative, 
r/.^rcjonalistic , and Ltdnsactional dimensions as reflected in major 
procjram characteristics, and (2) clearer delineations of the 
limensions across the major areas of program characteristics. 

Among the considerations for the second year of the study, 
tho splortion of oxporiontial programs should more closely 



1. r>Qo Figures 10, 11, and 12 on pages 43 - 45 of this 
r.^t.-ort for further illustira tion of the typology. 



approximate a represontative sample. After proqrams are selected, 
the reapondGnt sample, ^jhould include all ' «tudc»nts , staff, and work- 
place personnel associated with each program. In programs where 
the number of learners exceeds fifty,, an appropriate sampling 
technique should be used. The development of instruments to 
collept^the data should take into accdunt the oxtensiveness (i.e., 
how widespread) and' the intensity (i.e., how much emphasis is 
placed upon) of the norm'ative, personalistic , and transactional 
characteristics. The instruments should be incrementally pilot 
tested to establish their reliability before entertaining any 
widespread data collection. ^ • . v 

f/ , ' • 

Preliminary Recommendations for Future Research 

— — ■ • 5 

Admittedly, the results of the first year's work, although' 
promisinq, are tentative. However, they do seem to indicate some 
direction tor future research. , ■ , 

\> ■ . 

An inspection of the typology classes raises researchable 
questions which should be pursued. For example, there is a 
tendency of the sampled programs to polarize toward the extremes 
of the normative and personalistic dimensions — what does this 
mean? Ts a transactional program type an ideal, since' it empha- 
sizes both normative and personalistic features, or does the 
intentional inclusion of both dimensions produce a canceling-out 
effect? Does the array of programs reflect a natural developmental 
continuum or "boxes" into which certain types of learners are 
placed? Are the transactional programs interpolations between 
normative and personalistic programs or do they represent a unique 
dimension? • * 

* 1 

The preliminary typology also enables the Learning-i'p-Work 
Research F^ro.jram at the National Center to be in a better! position 
to operat Lona 1 ize its. research framework (see page 4 ). Research 
qutvstions on the content, process, structure, function, and 
patterns of experiential education become more meaningful \using 
the normative-personal is tic frame of reference provided by\ the 
tvpoloqy. For example, what are the outcomes of being in (a 
normative pro<;ram as compared with a personalistic or transactional 
proiiram? How does a learner with a normative frame of reference 
JO about learninff in a personalis tic-type program? Which students 
are <renerallv served by normative or personalistic programs? What 
benefits are sacrificed by exclusive participations in one program 
tv[)e? Must appropriate concessions be made to different learning 
s^vl(.^s by program tyfjos nnci if concessit. s are not made, what are 
tilt' consoquonces? What is the significance of learners' discrepant 
p.n-cept irins of the normative and personalistic dimensions of a 
liven '^xpor i on t ia I onvironment? 
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Areas of Inquiry for Applied Research 

Clearly, it was not the work of this study to generate 
recommendations, for practice. Although data were not collected 
on th«- consequences of a program's being classified normative, 
porsonalistic, or transactional, suggestions can be made as a 




^ ^Existing programs could be studied according to the normative 
and personalistic point of view to determine important distinctions 
about what youths are learning about work. The typology may also 

• be used by program staff .and employers to discuss how a normative 
program can be supplemented by personalistic elements and vice' 
versa. Another- possibility to be investigated would be to use the 
typology as a bajis for selection and placement of learners into 
programs or to match learners to* workplace situations available 
withm a program's opportunity structure. 

Next Steps 

The second phase of this typology study is to be conducted 
during the period between December 1, 1979, and November 30, 1980. 
In this quantitative phase^a larger more representative sample of 
programs will be studied, using instruments based upon the findings 
.of the first year's work. The anticipated results will be a 
comprehensive typology of experiential programs grounded in theory 
and empirically tested, and a methodology and. instruments for 
classifying experiential programs according to normative and 
personalistic dimensions manifested in key program characteristics. 
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APPENDIX A 



DfiSCRIPTIONS OF NORMATIVE AND PERSONALISTIC DIMENSIONS BY 
MAJOK Al^S OF PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

1. PROGRAM GOALS 

^SB^^Liyi.' , Written statements of program goals emphasize the acquisition 
• of knowledge and positive attitudes as well as the mastery of skills that 
will enhance the"" learner's chances for success in the worJcplace. The devel- 
opment of work ethics, occupational skills (including the use of work tools), 
understanding of job tasks, and habits of .industry receive highest priority. 

t>er3onalistic; Flexible, mature personal behavior is the major outcome 
expected from the programs. Of primary importance in shaping program goals 
are the needs, interests, and dispositions of the learners who often play 
ari important role in determining the goals. The workplace — with its attend- 
ant job skills, work tools, and work ethics—serves as a medium for personal 
growth, not as the object of the learning process. The hallmarks of the 
prograiTi are career awareness .and exploration rather than career preparation. 

2. NATURE OF CAREER GROWTH 

Normative ; In some programs, experiences contribute occupational preparation 
tov an immediate employment need {e.g», proficiency in entry-level skills). 
Meeting such needs may be the sole objective. In other programs, competency, 
acquired is regarded as a "leg-up" for a job, even though the particular job 
may have limited career potential • In occupational fields which have career 
potential but which require apprenticeships or intensive training for entry, 
program experiences provide the preliminary steps. 

r^l^^.^^Pil^A-^-^.t^k^^ Experiences aid in long-range planning, helping learners 
wlr.h decisions related to career choices. While some career preparation 
may rpsult , the principal purpose of the program activities is to provide 
xMreor/occupational awareness and/or exploration. In some instances, the 
t'ur{Hoso may bo the solf-dovclopment required for future career activities. 



3. SELF-CONGEPT DEVELOPMENT » ' - ' ' ' . 

fi2J™i}tJve_: Tha- principal intention of self-concopt formation is to develop 
self-concepts suitable to thework efforts of particular groups, organizations, 
■or occupat;.ona. For learners with ill-duf ined self-concepts, these early 
• work oxperiencos become the principal, if not the first, force in shaping 
their views of themselves as workers. For learners whose vocational self- 
concepts are well detined, their work experiences serve as an extension or 
impleuiontation of these self-concepts (identification in a psychoLoqical 
sorise) . • . . . " 

riir.S2I}ilUlIi£: The purpose of self -concept development is clarification , 
.-.ome learners have confused concepts as- to who they are and what they can 
do. others have .-lear concepts of themselves in terms of specific experiences, 
^-oujiidermq themselves good in athletics, superior in academic areas, or 
lacking creative ability but strong in social relations. These are learners 
who Uke^to try out the concepts in work settings,' using the program to test 
t mnr views of ■ themselves. For example: Am I like a lawyer? Do I enjoy ^ 
what a lawyer does? Regardless of individual cases, they arQ seeking a 
broad base of information for the. clarification process, and the results 
oftun contribute to a variety of learning objectives. 

^. ROLE OF PROGRAM STAFF 

.^ili!jn±fj:ive- Puj^icm staff members are thoroughly cognizant of the expectations 
wr workplaces and of what learners need to know and do to perform successf ullv 
m r.-hosen occupational areas. It -is the role of the staff to transfer the 
knowledge and^ skills to learners in order to equip them for the expectations 
ot ta.- workplace, staff members often play the role of the employer to make 
h-arriors more comfortable. They visit work sites and confer, with resource 
t-eopL..- to assess program progress and to identify problems. They are 
q'cti^uous With [.raise for jobs well done and free with suggestions for im- 
{•rov.-mt-nt . In-school activities are all designed to prepare students to 
fur;. ion .-; Uvv;e. ful ly in work roles. 

'rJ:llUhik}^ll^' The role of the staff is characterized by interaction with 

i.'arru'r.-^ de.siqnod to help them achieve personal and academic objectives. 
'K.rx.ii t^> t.h- role is attention to learner needs and interests. In-school 
ivitj^;.; focu.-^ on those needs, expectations, and concerns. Learners are 
.curaqpd to take the initiative in discussions and sharing sessions with 
i - statt at;ci .ir-.' expected to seek help when they are unable to resolve 
ii?M-u!^. problem.s on th(!ir own. Also, inherent in the staff role is 
.•• fovia* lor; wi»h rer)ror,(>ntat i ves of the work establishment. Work sites are 
•L:;Lt-vi py ^■;taff members to determine suitability of the experiences, (in both 
;'m:-M^v a:; i ■ lua I i t y) and t r j on.sure the absence of exploitation. 
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b. INTE.RPRETATION AND INTERNALIZATION 

!^.^B53:>-^- U^arners play a reiativoly passive role in the interpretation of 
tho oxpotioncosv Ke^oKxrco persons, who are the experts and more knowlodgoablo 
about work, provide the interpretation. Program staf f aro instrumental in 
addinq the reinforcement or clarif icatipn of tho interpretation. Although^ 
in some cases, interpretation activities are not a planned part of the program, 
learnors aro expected to internalize the rules., regulations, and conventional 
iob wisdoms arfsbclatod with tho work setting as standards for* their own 
behavior. Tho extent to which they do this is a measure of their success in 
the work settings. • .. . 

Person al is tic: Learners play an active role in. the interpretation process?. 
Sinctj emph<4sit> is placed on personal growth, interpretation is centered in 
the attitudes and feelings learners have regarding their experiences in work 
settings. Resource persons, program staff, and other students provide the 
perspective an^i context for their assessment of the experiences — but not the 
content. In .-^ihort, tha learners, who are searching for^ personal growth-, are 
not expected to internalize workplace expectations. Their only relationship 
■ to expectations; is to observe those that apply to them personally in order to- 
avoid disrupting the operations of the workplaces. 

* . ' « 

6. FOCUS OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES IN WORK SETTINGS' 

Normat ive ; Work activities are the central focus of the learning design and, 
in a se-nsf?, thr work itself is the curriculum. It is. the resource person who 
makes most of the decisions regarding the activities, decisions- usually based 
on tho ability and readiness of the learner's to assume the work successfully. 

' Persona 1 1 otic ; The personal objectives of tlie learners are the' central focus 
of the Uvirr;inq design at the. workplace. * Activities, which are usually planned 
lomtly by tho learner, a staff member, and a resource person, are related tp 
the work of th>.? workplace, but not necessarily vital to it. For accomplishing 
ti;oir pLO'C';t:4, learners are provided reasonablg access to equipment, working 
.irvi rr'^oixrco persons. 

7. DIVERSITY OF WORK-SETTING EXPERIENCES 

^*!Jii?Jj_iZl! • :.*Mr:.f'ri^ sporul most of their time in one assignment which consti- 

I'Mvil-ir, ; rciuc-t i vn work of the organi/.ations. The objeqt is for the 
l*^iM»-r • " • i -in.f'V»^ indoperulonc-e in doing the work and sometime during their 
•i^.iy 'h*'y i '*ua]ly assume tho role of worker in a specific job. 

Lt.-ariH'i's* j.'xp*^ r ioncos are* chdractorized by diversity. They 
:ti.iv •( ni? U^'-' '':u It pro<}r.im oxp*/rionces in snvoral different, workplaces. Or, 
' T'.xy -xf- M srveral differ-nnt work situations within one workplace. 

If t};»^y ; l.i.^^'.i in a f;inql»^ situation (v.q., a rea.ltor^s office), they 

»?xper ifT.- vu':*^i tcxski, »,ind many exploratory of>tions. 
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8, DURATION OF PROGRAM EXPERIENCES " . 

^i£HniiJ[:iv«s Learners spend a great deal of time at a work setting. They may 
be ther« up to twenty hours a week and their stays last from one semester to 
two or three yoars. 

PeraQnali?Jt«ie; Learners spend short periods of tim^ at the work setting. • 
They spend fewer than ten hours a week and rarely more than- one semester in 
cuiy one work si,tuation.. The .proportion of their time at the workplace to 
time spent in school (all subjects taken into accoui^t) is small. 



9. -RELATIONSHIP TO ONGOING WORK AND WORKERS 

Normative: Learners^ assume worker roles early, often working alongside other 
entry-level workers.'' Learners are expected to contribute to the productivity 
of the workplaces. 

Personalistic; Learners' experiences, often not crucial to the ongoing work, 
are seen^as peripheral to the productivity of the workplaces. In some cases, 
learners' activities are useful aiid complementary contributions to the ongoing 
work, but they do not necessarily represent lasting or vital productivity 
because of their short-lived nature. Learners are participant observers, 
rarely fully assun\ing a worker role for a sustained period of time. 

10. RESOURCE person's METHOD OF SUPERVISION 

Normative; Supervision of learners is similar to that of other workers, 
including issuing orders and directives and checking to see that they are 
carried out promptly and adequately. Learners' duties are often routine, 
delegated by supervisors, and seldom the same as supervisors' duties. 

Personalisti c; Supervisors spend much time with learners while they are at 
the work settings. Supervisors communicate on a personal level in a mentor- 
ing relationship to help learners complete their activities successfully. 
U^arnors often get to do work similar to that of the supervisors, including 
original projects useful to supervisors in carrying out their own duties. 

11. PAY 

Nor mdtive : U-arnors are usually paid and consequently must comply with employ- 
»'r oxp«'etations. The leartiers experience the same consequences regarding pay 
as othor workers (e.g., docking for tardiness, raises). These conditions are 
tv:{.(n.-idlly true if the employer is the source of the pay. 

rN^rs onali st Lc: Learnors arc seldom paid for their experiences'. ' Since pay is 
:iot. a fat-tor in "controlling" learners, other arrangements are made. Usually 
K'arn«'rs perform to a set of expectations mutually agreed lapon with the 
it'.;ouL.'> t'oi-iion:; (i.e., loai-ning contracts). 
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12. ACADEMIC CREDIT - 



^^JQ^h'^Hij-y^' .Learners uyually receive academic credits dejsignated as work ,. 
experience credits. Schools have limitations as to how many of these 
credits can be applied l:or. Learners who are released for major i?ortions 
of the school day {e.g., to work for four hours) usually need the credits 
to graduate. . ' • . 

Porsottalistic; There is considerable variability in regard to academic 
credit. Some programs offer credit in. academic subjects; others offer 
elect iye credits. Some students apply for it; others do not because they 
do not need it. These variations also occur within programs. The major 
feature seems to be its optional character. 
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